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TAKING TOO LONG= 
COSTING TOO MUCH? 


ANY are the MUST jobs in offices of every kind. Practically 


all of them require the copying of names of persons or things, 


with related information, on forms, communications, records and reports. 


Doing this important work by hand methods means opportunity for 


delays and mistakes. Copying one character at a time by any method 


results in serious losses of money, time and good will. 


BUT when Addressograph methods are used these hazards are elimi- 


nated. A complete name and associated data are copied in one motion. 


Every Addressograph-ed impression is equal to best typewriting. The 


entire job is done accurately, speedily, legibly and economically. 


J/ESTIGATE! 


There’s an Addressograph 
method and an Addresso- 
graph office machine to 
meet your every need in 
name and data writing. 
Write on business station- 
ery for information that 
reveals efficiencies you can 
apply. Or consult principal 
city telephone books for 
address of nearest Addresso- 
graph Sales Agency and 
arrange to see these econ- 
omy methods demonstrated. 


It’s all so simple...so practical...so reliable! 


For more than 40 years Addressograph 
has been rendering these money-saving 
services in all departments of business. . . 
in offices of every kind. The routine of 
MUST jobs has been simplified and speeded 


up. Expenses have been reduced. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 


CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


WRITES IN ONE MOTION 


complete name, address or related information 
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HERE'S 19385 


R CONDITIONING 


Forclable Summer 


Air Conditioner 





10 Bic FEATURES: 


* Cools, cleans air, takes 
out excess moisture 


* Plugs in electric socket 
like radio 

* Needs only ONE connec- 
tion...no water pipe or 
drain required 

* Quiet..insulated, all mov- 
ing parts spring mounted 


* It’s furniture...and hand- 
some, too 


*® Economical, “Carrier 
Economizer” cuts down 
current consumption 


* Portable...if you move, 
take it with you 


* Use it all year ‘round 
* Factory tested 


* You will be enjoying cool 
comfort in a few hours 
after you phone your 
Carrier dealer 








T’S the new, simplified Carrier Portable Summer 

Air Conditioner! It is wheeled into your home 
or office! It is true air conditioning at a popular 
low cost! A few hours after you order, you can be 
cool, comfortable, all ready for the heat waves. 

The 1938 Carrier Room Cooler plugs in just 
like a radio. It is compact—a beautiful piece of 
furniture taking up less room than a console radio. 

It is complete. With this one, simplified unit, 
you can cool the hottest office...remove excess 
moisture from the soggiest air...remove smoke- 
laden air, clean it free of all dust and dirt. This 
refreshing, invigorating air is circulated without 
a trace of draft. All outside street noises and 
confusion are kept out. 


See this new 1938 Carrier Portable Air 
Conditioner. You’ve become accustomed to air 
conditioning in your favorite theatre, restaurant 
and department store. Now you can have the 
health and comfort benefits of controlled tem- 
perature and humidity right in your own room. 

The same Carrier engineering skill that air 
conditioned the Radio City Music Hall, Macy’s, 
the “Queen Mary,” the U. S. Capitol and made 
thousands of other installations in 99 countries 
of the world, is yours all in one cabinet. Decide 
now that this is one summer you are going to 
be cool and comfortable! 


Wire or write us today for further information. 
* * * 
CARRIER CORPORATION, Desk 466, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, full particulars about the new 
Carrier Portable Summer Air Conditioner. 


Name. 
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TWO-LINE EDITORIALS 


More jobs would win more votes 
than more doles. 

* 
Congress is regaining its voice— 
and backbone. 

* 


Envy not dictators these days. 
Or their subjects. 

a 
Rising taxes are bringing falling 
New Deal popularity. 

* 


Will the Third Term go the way 
of the “Third Basket’? 
* 


Oil men are calling our Southern 
neighbor “Vexico”. 
* 


Bonds already selling at bank- 
ruptcy prices may enhance buy- 
ers’ solvency. 

* 


TVA isn’t boosting Roosevelt's 
stock. 
* 


Hitler's word is as good as his— 
Hitlerized Austrian bonds. 


Prediction: Insurance selling by 
savings banks won’t save very 
many families. 

* 
Japan is finding it easier to 
smash China than to mend it. 

* 


Federal tax-levying hogs threat- 
en to gobble up State sources of 
income. 

* 


Inventory shavers may experi- 
ence a close shave—or worse. 
* 


The Government reserves the 

right to spend day-by-day the 

Social Security “reserve.” All 

wrong ! 

Aggressive advertising always 

indicates managerial enterprise. 
* 


Carefully - selected low- priced 
stocks should yield ultimate profit. 
* 

The steel industry should become 
firmer. ; 

* 


Confidence creates all. 
- 


American securities still look 
safest. 
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seems very simple for a woman to drop in 
at her grocer’s and say: 


“T’ll have a peck of potatoes—25 pounds of flour 
— a pound of coffee — half a dozen oranges — a 
package of corn flakes — and how’s your lettuce 
today?” 


But did you ever wonder how all these things find 
their way to the corner grocer? 


Instead of one woman, think of twenty-five million 
who do the buying for their families. 


Instead of a peck of potatoes, think of three and 
a half million tons delivered to all the corner 


grocers in a year. 


Think of 8,600,000 tons of wheat flour—1,790,000 
tons of oranges and grapefruit — 868,000 tons of 
cereal and you begin to see the amount of food 
moved by the railroads every year. 


Coming back to the potatoes—the average distance 


this humble food travels by rail, between the fields 
where it is raised and the counter where it is sold, 
is 741% miles. 


And the only thing which can make potato- 
raising profitable for many people is the fact that 
their potatoes can get to a market several hun- 
dred miles away. 


If that transportation were not easy — potatoes 
would pile up unused in the country — while city 


people paid fancy prices for the few that could 
be hauled in. 


This in a simple way demonstrates the indispen- 
sable part the railroads play in helping the man 
who raises food to find a market — and the con- 
sumer to enjoy the pick of the nation’s food at a 


reasonable price. 


The rate at which this service is rendered is low— 


no other form of transportation could handle the 


tonnage at close to the price if in fact it could 
handle it at all. 























Now Ready—the Fifth Printing of 


Psychology and Profits 


by DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sci.D. 


Director, Psychological Laboratory, Colgate University 


Can You Answer These Questions? 


How can you lift Business 


Worries? 


Would you want your Boy to be 
like Yourself? 


What is Productive Idleness? 


Is Hard Work an Essential of 
Success? 


What is Luck and how to be 
Lucky? 


What are your Weaknesses and 
how can you Cure them? 


What makes a $10,000 a year 
Man? 


Have you Executive Calibre? 


What is the Age Limit for 
Success ? 


How can you tell whether you 
Use all your Ability? 


Is your Firm a good one to work 
for? 


Where will you be Ten Years 
from Now? 


Can you take a Licking? 
How can you find new Ideas? 


Have you ever asked Yourself for 
a Job? 
Should you Hold on to your Job? 


Who are 
Women? 


Smarter — Men or 


How can you Know your own 
Character? 


How much of you is Working? 
How can you Conquer Fatigue? 
What is Experience Worth? 


Should you Hire College Grad- 
uates ? 


Is Pussyfooting in your Over- 
head? 


272 Pages 


Price $2.50 


Easy to Apply 


Written in simple, easily under- 
stood language, “Psychology 
and Profits” deals with the prob- 
lems of TO-DAY. It helps you to 
understand yourself, those who 
work under, over and with you. 
It helps you to develop your 
abilities, to grasp your oppor- 
tunities, to be an efficient and 
effective executive. It answers 
many of to-day’s complex ques- 





tions on labor relations. 
Every one of these is vital in your own life— 
it concerns your business success and your 
happiness. 


Hundreds of Practical 
Pointers 


Contains 272 pages of practical, per- 
sonal pointers for every business man 
and executive. Learn the fundamen- 
tals of success—how to analyze your- 
self—how to remedy your shortcom- 
ings — how to meet the many new 
management problems of our head- 
long times. 


Every one of them (and hundreds more, equal- 
ly important) is answered in “Psychology and 
Profits” by Donald A. Laird. 


SAYS CHARLES M. SCHWAB: “I have read ‘Psychology and Profits’ by Donald 
A. Laird with great care and.interest. It is filled with wisdom and excellent advice 
and I intend reading it again. It will pay any business man to read and study it.” 











Put This Amazing Book to the Test—Mail Coupon Below 


Money-Back Guarantee | 
MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 







B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., SP-4-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of “Psychology and Profits” by Donald 


A. Laird. I will pay postman $2.50 plus few cents postage. I | 
understand that I may read and use this book for 5 days and return 


| it for refund if it does not fit my needs. (Offer good in U.S. only.) 
Dl. hie aua GGuctab tak ieee eiaeee awh teas dene tah b eho iw a beeen cancuus 
| a a ed DUR Kccccuissaneeciucmeen 
l Ee a EE Te NT ee ee ee TT TT | 
City tees ence een seeeeeeseseeeesseeesseseeeees ee re 
J Check here if you enclose $2.50 with coupon. In that case WE pay 
postage charges. Same refund privilege applies, of course. 
| (Note: If resident of N. Y. C. add 5e for Sales Tax.) | 


‘ 
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Light from Leaders 


Relatively, conditions are so much 
better here than anywhere else in the 
world that we are living in compara- 
tive affluence. We have every reason 
for confidence in the immediate future. 
—A. P. GIANNINI, chairman, Bank 
of America. 





We need more flexibility but are 
adding to our economic rigidity.— 
E. M. PATTERSON, president, Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 


The trend of business activity from 
now on will be determined primarily 
by the degree to which business and 
government can deal with each other 
on a basis of mutual confidence.— 
Tuomas H. McINNERNEY, presi- 
dent, National Dairy Products Corp. 


We know that we rode out of the 
last depression on the wheels of the 
motor industry. And I am convinced 
that we could and will get started out 
of this one on the same wheels, as 
and when the march of events re- 
stores the confidence and releases the 
dormant purchasing power of the 
American public. — CuHartes R. 
Hook, president, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 


Our national internal economy ‘has 
attained the amazing condition where 
it appears that practically all of our 
major enterprises are unable to exist 
or function on their own resources.— 
Joun L. Lewis, chairman, Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization. 


Scheduled flights of less than 
twenty hours to Europe in luxurious 
100-ton transoceanic flying boats will 
be commonplace within the next few 
years.—Icor I. Srxorsxy, chief de- 
signing engineer, Sikorsky Aircraft. 


Today, salesmen are paradoxically 
not salesmen but rather they are 
buyers’ assistants who help in the 
making of desired purchases.—K. N. 
MerrITrt, general sales manager, 
Railway Express Agency. 


Price cutting today is on a wider 
scale and of a more serious nature 
than at any time I can remember. 
Retailers [food stores] are selling 
items of known value at cost price 
and frequently well below cost... . 
Entrance of super-markets into a 
strong competitive position in the re- 
tail distribution field is the immedi- 
ate cause——Paut S, WILLIs, presi- 
dent, Associated Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America. 





SIGHT SAVING SIZES 


REDUCED AS MUCH AS 25% 
The 19th Major Price Cut in 17 Years 
Effective April 1st, 1938 


SIZE WAS NOW 


TS WAT! ..cccccccs 2O%<+..s1Ot 
100 WATT. .ceecces 20% +. TOP 











150 WATT...cecee0 20% +6 2OF 


50-100-150 WATT... —OO".... 45¢ 
100-200-300 watt. O5*....60¢ 


200 WAIT........ -o5*.... dOF 
300 WAIT*........ 00%... 50¢ 
500 WATT (Clea) .. 2L40.. $1.20 


*Clear, medium base. 











Silvered Bow! Lamps 


IN cacncvenses oe oe 55¢ | 
ne ere 65¢ | 
TT cc cseneetans - eee 85¢ 
BOO WATT ..cccccccccccs SbhS ~~... $1.35 


S00 WATT cecccccssccces $ROTe0- 


. $2.05 









































Space does not permit the listing of all the types 
and sizes of lamps made by G-E. Many other 
lamps are also affected by this latest price re- 
duction, including lamps for streets, highways, 
trains, locomotives, and street cars. 


On April 1st, General Electric announces 
a double saving for everyone who wants 
better light for better sight: 


First, new brighter MAZDA lamps that 
give you more light than ever before, at 
no additional cost for current. Second, 
General Electric’s 19th major price re- 
duction in 17 years. New low prices on 
sight-saving sizes for the home, and on 
nearly all sizes used in stores, offices, 


















factories, schools, and transportation. 
This makes better light available to more 
and more people every year at lower cost. 
Because of this continued policy of offer- \ 
ing better and better MAZDA lamps at | 
lower and lower prices, it pays to make 
sure that each bulb you buy carries the 

famous G-E monogram. 

General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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MASTER YOUR PROBLEMS 


as they arise... 


To keep pace with today’s rapidly- 
changing picture, the 1938 executive 
must have 1938 methods of control. 





How can executives master the 
numerous problems that arise hourly? 


Over a thousand types of Interna- 


Unfilled orders ...currentinventory tional Business Machines are supplying 
. . . last week’s export volume ...raw _ business and government in 79 different 
materials on hand... yesterday's pro- countries with the facts upon which im- 


duction costs . . . detailed breakdown 
of sales. These are questions which 
require immediate answers. 


portant decisions are based. They are 
doing this with lightning speed and un- 
erring accuracy. 


These machines include: International Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Machines, International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems, Interna- 
tional Industrial Scales, International Electric Writing Machines, International 
Protective Devices, The International Ticketograph, and the International Proof 
Machine for Banks. Phone our nearest office for expert advice on your busi- 


ness administration problem. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building 


Branch Offices 


590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y¥. fils. IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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April 1, 1938 


COMMENT 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING'"’ 


THE EDITOR 


WHEN a corporation president 
finds himself at an age when 
travel becomes distasteful, it is 
time for him to become chairman 
and select a younger man for the presidency. The more 
far-flung the ramifications of an enterprise, the more 
essential is such a step if all sectors of the business are 
to be kept on their toes. Read what Samuel Zemurray, 
resuscitator of United Fruit, says on this subject else- 
where in this issue. Remote rigid control, whether in 
government or business, becomes less and less effective. 
First-hand contacts by executives with employees is es- 
sential to harmonious, effective, fruitful management. 

Shining examples of topnotch executives who have 
practised this policy are A. P. Sloan and William S. 
Knudsen, of General Motors; Thomas J. Watson, of 
International Business Machines; Gerard Swope, of 
General Electric; Walter P. Chrysler; Charles M. 
Schwab and Eugene G. Grace, of Bethlehem Steel; Paul 
W. Litchfield, of Goodyear Tire & Rubber; Andrew W. 
Robertson, of Westinghouse; Walter C. Teagle and 
W. S. Farish, of Standard Oil of New Jersey; Thomas 
E. Wilson, packer; Philip D. Wagoner, Underwood 
Elliott Fisher; Tom Girdler, Republic Steel; Robert 
R. Woodruff, Coca-Cola; R. C. Stanley, International 
Nickel; George M. Verity, American Rolling Mill; 
C. M. Chester and Clarence Francis, General Foods; 
Wendell L. Willkie, Commonwealth & Southern; Wil- 
liam O'Neil, General Tire & Rubber; A. P. Giannini, 
banker: Paul Hoffman, Studebaker. 

Hustling is very often the answer to overcoming hur- 
dles these kaleidoscopic days. 


Travel now essential 
to management 


* 


More governmental TVA NOT those of us who early 
; read Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
blundering 


ambitions aright, and warned 
against surrendering unlimited 
authority to him, are now on the defensive, but those 
who could find no language vitriolic enough to condemn 
such cautionary criticism. Mr. Roosevelt's handling of 








the TVA squabble merely throws one more light on his 
conception of the Chief Executive’s authority. For him 
to turn the White House into a court house, to preside 
over a trial and to act at the same time as prosecuting 
attorney, was a lamentable blunder. He has enough to 
do as President without usurping such a role—his fre- 
quent absences from Washington suggest that he has in 
the last year or two found his duties extremely onerous. 
His latest exploit will but strengthen the determination 
of Congress to keep the Chief Executive in his place and 
will increase public opposition to granting him power to 
upset our constituted system of government. 
* 
Success or failure is largely a state of mind. 
* 
SOMETIMES I accom- 


any my wife shopping. 
: : g 


Salespeople in big stores 
need more training 


One impression gathered 
is this: Salespeople in 
specialty stores very often reflect better training than 
those in department stores. The latter, on the whole, 
need far more training, training in politeness, training 
in creative selling, training in knowledge of the merchan- 
dise they handle and its uses. ‘What color hat would go 
best with this dress?” one woman asked a department 
store clerk. The response was a bland stare. 
Department store advertising is away ahead of depart- 
ment store salesmanship. Contrast your experience 
when you enter an automobile sales room with your ex- 
perience, quite frequently, when you enter a big store. 
Thorough training in selling would pay handsomely. 


; 
Service flavors. 
* 

WHAT will be the next epo- 
chal development in advertis- 
ing? In a talk to the Adver- 
tising Club of New York, I 
ventured the opinion that the zenith of the political threat 
against the preservation of Americanism has passed 
since the people turned thumbs-down on President 


Next vital development 
in advertising 
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THE TRAVELERS 


L. EDMUND ZACHER, President 


HARTFORD 


Annual Statements 





CONNECTICUT 


) December 31, 1937 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Seventy-fourth 
ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds 
U. S. Government Guaranteed Bonds 
Other Public Bonds 

Railroad Bonds and Stocks 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 
Other Bonds and Stocks . 

First Mortgage Loans 

Real Estate—Home Office 

Real Estate—Other 

Loans on Company’s policies 
Cash on hand and in Banks . 


$365 , 883,510.75 
6, 896,650.00 
79 ,090 ,498 .00 
55 ,239 ,965 .00 
71, 594,059.00 
45 ,586,199 .00 
57 ,644 ,496 .39 
11,475,692 .10 
49 ,408 , 163 .40 
120 ,978 , 897 .40 
15,049, 799.57 


Interest accrued 6,134,233 .44 
Premiums due and de ferred 28 ,925 ,690.76 
All Other Assets 556,093.12 





*TOTAL $914 463 ,947 .93 


Annual Statement) 


RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
$784,893 059.57 


Life Insurance Reserves 


Accident and Health 
Reserves 


Workmen’s Compensation ont Lie- 
bility Insurance Reserves 


Reserves for Taxes : 
Other Reserves and Liabilities 
Special Reserve 


Insurance 


10,590,627 .98 


56,320, 794.35 
4,150,443 .96 
2,429 , 887 .62 
8,021 ,318.06 











Capital $20 ,000 ,000. 00 
Surplus 28 ,057 ,816.39 
48 ,057 ,816.39 
TOTAL $914 463 ,947 .93 








THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
(Thirty-second Annual Statement) 


ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds $8 ,623 ,130.00 
Other Public Bonds 1,952 ,653.00 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks : 1,165 ,664.00 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 1,197 ,566.00 


Other Bonds and Stocks 11,100,415 .00 





Cash on hand and in Banks . . . 465 ,683 .02 
Premiums in Course of Collection 1,842 985.16 
Interest accrued ... .... 89,724.42 

*ToTAL $26, 437 ,820. 60 











RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 











Unearned Premium and Claim 
Reserves . $8 639,599.39 
Reserves for Taxes 359 561.57 
Other Reserves and Liabilities 556,190.84 
Special Reserve ee a 6,654, 688.48 

Capital $3 , 000 , 000 .00 

Surplus 7, 227,780.32 
10, 227,780.32 
TOTAL $26 ,437 ,820.60 








THE TRAVEL ERS FIRE INSU RANCE. ‘COMPANY 


(Fourteenth Annual Statement) 


ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds $14, 100,564.00 
Other Public Bonds Paes 500 , 390.00 
Railroad Bonds and Stoc ks a ae 888 ,924.00 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 2,404, 548 .00 


Other Bonds and Stocks . 2,927 ,822.00 
Cash on hand and in Banks . 1,906 ,373.50 
Premiums in Course of Collection 1 ,681 ,496. 60 


Interest accrued . . ... . 124 ,927 . 34 
All Other Assets 21,059 .46 





*TOTAL $24 556,104.90 








RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 

Unearned Premium and _ Claim 

Reserves $14 , 080 , 812.67 

Reserves for Taxes 535,295.29 

Other Reserves and L iabilities 116,330.80 

Special Reserve 2,309 , 362.81 
Capital $2,000 ,000 .00 
Surplus 5,514, 303.33 

7,514,303 .33 

TOTAL $24 556,104.90 














THE CHARTER OAK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Third Annual Statement) 


ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds $1,001 ,595 .00 
Cash on hand and in Banks . 256,424.72 
Interest accrued 5,356.78 





*TOTAL $1 , 263,376.50 





RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


Reserves for Taxes . . .. . $ 3,606.75 
Capital $500 , 000.00 
Surplus 759,769.75 





1,259, 769.75 
$1 , 263 ,376.50 








TOTAL 














*Assets include securities deposited with State and other authorities, 





as required by law: 


The Travelers Insurance Company $21,231,419.00; The Travelers Indemnity Company $1,210,957.00; The Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company $640,194.00; The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company $299,006.00. 


ALL FORMS OF LIFE, CASUALTY AND FIRE 


INSURANCE 
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Roosevelt’s Supreme Court plan, since public opinion 
rebelled against official toleration of union labor lawless- 
ness, since Little Business read the riot act to Washing- 
ington attackers and maligners of Big Business. But I 
added that business and industry are still confronted 
with the task of winning the goodwill, the confidence, 
the esteem of the public. I said: 


I vision in the next ten years a relatively new form of adver- 
tising which will exceed anything now imagined, namely, a cam- 
paign by business and industry to cultivate public relations 
through the printed word. It is going to be a tussle between the 
forces and the powers of industry and the forces and the powers 
of self-seeking politicians. We of the business world have to 
see to it, first, that we deserve the support and the loyalty and 
the backing of the people; second, I am reminded of an observa- 
tion made to me by the late John D. Rockefeller: “Next to 
doing the right thing, the most important thing is to let the pub- 
lic know that you are doing the right thing.” 


It is up to you advertising leaders more than to any other 
group to induce our great industrial and other corporations not 
only to do the right thing—I think, by and large, they are going 
to do the right thing—but to bring home to heads of the cor- 
porations you serve this incomparably important task of educat- 
ing the American people in the A.B.C.’s of economics, so that 
never again will this nation be imperilled by threats of all kinds 
of imported “isms,” imported mostly from countries under dicta- 
tors, each tottering towards financial ruin and where social con- 
ditions are as Hades compared with ours. 


For many years I preached to employers that the 
majority of workers would follow those who seemed 
likely to do most for them, and that it was up to em- 
ployers to convince their workfolks that they could and 
would do more for them than could politicians. This 
remains true. It is, therefore, the bounden duty of the 
employing classes to bestir themselves to earn effective 
leadership. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





JAMES G. DALY 


PERHAPS the best diplomatic 
job ever done by a modern American 
was by Dwight W. Morrow in Mex- 
ico. Relations then were seriously 
strained. In a few months he trans- 
formed the whole atmosphere. Prob- 
lem after problem melted under his 
masterly diplomacy. His popularity 
in Mexico kept pace with his rising 
influence. 

Josephus Daniels, now 75, an ad- 
mirable, exemplary citizen, well 
served his day and generation. But 
he was neither a born nor a trained 
diplomat. The whole American- 
Mexican situation, involving unprece- 
dented confiscation of property, calls 
for Washington to send to Mexico 
City the very best representative in 
or out of the diplomatic service. The 
material stake is momentous. And 
even more farreaching developments 
may eventuate. 


ORGANIZATIONS of Little 
Business are springing up all over the 
country. Leaders in the historic 
Washington conference, who carried 
straight - from - the- shoulder recom- 
mendations and exhortations to Pres- 


BERMAN G. HINES 


ident Roosevelt, have founded the 
Nation’s Smaller Business Council, 
under the presidency of James G. 
Daly, of Columbus, Ohio. Oaks 
spring from acorns. Is organized 
Little Business to reach the stature 
of an oak? 


NEW YORK hotels are counting 
upon banner business next year, be- 
cause of the World’s Fair. The hotel 
industry throughout the country 
could stand much improvement. Even 
so, numbers of metropolitan hostelries 
have already climbed considerable 
distance from depression depths. 

The Roosevelt Hotel, under the 
direction of Berman G. Hines, is one 
of them. A scholar and mathemati- 
cian, he graduated at too early an age 
to obtain a State teaching license, in 
his native Oregon. Specializing in 
figures, he steadily made his mark 
with the United Hotels Company of 
America, becoming comptroller. 
Chieftanship of the Roosevelt was his 
next reward. 

His two fortes are analyzing fig- 
ures and maintaining balance be- 
tween attending to details and the 


FRED J. FISHER 


larger field of originating and fructi- 
fying policies. 


A POPULAR saying has it that 
unless a man learns to play in the 
first half of his life he never can 
learn. Fred J. Fisher, head of the 
famous Fisher brothers of Fisher 
Body fame, is proving a shining ex- 
ception. Although he toiled unceas- 
ingly until he was compelled to relax, 
through health reasons, less than ten 
years ago, he has astonished all his 
friends by renewing his youth and 
mastering the art of playing and en- 
joying companionship. 

He still keeps in touch with busi- 
ness, but in the way the late John D. 
Rockefeller did during the entire sec- 
ond half of his life, namely, by tele- 
phone. He leaves to his younger 
brothers and others the major tasks 
incidental to handling the family’s 
vast affairs and participating in the 
management of General Motors Cor- 
poration. 

His hobbies: His yacht, his golf 
sticks, friends. When I saw him in 
Florida recently he looked ten years 
younger than he did ten years ago. 
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Carrier 


Modest floor outlets (above) supply air 
from cellar-ceiling units (below). “Ideal 
homes” (above, right) are air conditioned 
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AIR CONDITI 


Airtemp 





—Necessity for Future Homes? 


John Elting 


[RMINGHAM, Alabama, has an 

air-conditioned apartment house. 

Boston’s suburbs plan four. Chi- 
cago reports fifty-seven residential 
air-conditioning sales in 1937. Kan- 
sas City has 335 houses with Sum- 
mer air conditioning. 

Does this mean that air condition- 
ing is now reaching the vast market 
of homes and apartment buildings? 

The answer is partly yes, and 


partly no. 
For during 1937 more than 200,- 
000 new houses were built. Of 


these, probably one-half have some 
form of “Winter air conditioning’”— 
heating, humidifying, circulating and 
purifying. Approximately 3% have 
Summer cooling, including portable 
room coolers. But less than 1% have 
complete year-around air-conditioning 
equipment. 

These figures, however, do not tell 
the whole story. Nor do they show 
the steady growth of residential air 
conditioning since it first started, 
eleven years ago. For while air con- 
ditioning in factory, store, hotel and 
train has far outstripped air condi- 
tioning in the home, the public is 
learning about it from these installa- 
tions, and home owners and apart- 
ment dwellers are beginning to think 
of it in terms of the places in which 
they live. 

Today, Winter air conditioning is 


far ahead in the residential field. The 
reason is obvious: Home owners 
need heating during cold Winter 
months. And equipment which does 
more than heat and which is not 
much more expensive is readily ac- 
cepted. Salesmen of the equipment, 
therefore, have an easier job in 
clinching sales. 

Close on the heels of Winter air- 
conditioning units follow  self-con- 
tained cooling units, which do a com- 
plete job of cooling single rooms. 
These coolers, priced from $300 up. 
have found wide acceptance during 
the Summer. They can be used dur- 
ing the Winter, too, in bringing in 
outside air, cleansing it, and circu- 
lating and re-circulating it around 
the room, regardless of the heating 
equipment in use. 

These two phases of residential 
air conditioning are all-important 
factors in introducing air condition- 
ing’s advantages to the public and in 
opening up the tremendous residen- 
tial markets. The sale of room 
coolers, for example, is serving as 
one excellent method of “sampling” 
or testing these markets for complete 
air conditioning. And through Win- 
ter air conditioning, the industry is 
gaining a real foothold in the home. 

Complete’ year-around air condi- 
tioning, however, lags far behind. 
Price, misunderstanding of what it 








really is, and improper and inade- 
quate installations contribute to this 
lack of interest. Certain specific 
problems also remain barriers to na- 
tionwide acceptance of residential air 
conditioning. 

Probably the greatest single ob- 
stacle which confronts the buyer to- 
day is the high price which he must 
pay. Public criticism is explicit: 
“Air conditioning in the home is a 
rich man’s luxury.” And dealers of 
the equipment report that while there 
is vital need for educating the public 
in the meaning of true air condition- 
ing, this high-price hurdle—especially 
for complete year-around equipment 
—seems insurmountable to lower- 
income families. 

Makers of the equipment are trying 
to meet these demands for lower 
prices by improving equipment, stand- 
ardizing it wherever possible and, 
above all, by improving installations. 
For on the application of the equip- 
ment to the job rests the final solu- 
tion to the price problem. Prefabri- 
cation of essential parts—made by 
mass production—along with stand- 
ard methods of installation are al- 
ready getting results in cutting costs. 
And manufacturers find that for Sum- 
mer cooling, for example, operating 
costs can be lowered by cooling one 
part of the house at a time, as needed. 

On the other hand, air-condition- 
ing manufacturers are still confronted 
with increasing material, labor and 
selling costs. The first two are out 
of their control, but the third can be 
remedied with more _ experienced, 
more intelligent selling methods. 

Then, too, the industry is faced 


Standardized parts on some assembly lines cut manufacturing costs— 


——_— 


with the dilemma that confronts 
every growing industry: Lower 
prices will not result until costs are 
cut by mass production. And mass 
production will not be possible until 
prices drop to appeal to the vast 
number of lower-income consumers. 

Nevertheless, manufacturers today 
claim that air-conditioning prices are 
not disproportionately high. Winter 
air conditioning costs little more 
than a good automatic heating ‘sys- 
tem. And for a few more hundred 


York 
Portable units for Summer cooling serve 
somewhat as “samples,” attract new buyers 


dollars, complete year-around air- 
conditioning equipment can be in- 
stalled in any home. 

An $8,000 house, for example, can 
be supplied with year-around air con- 
ditioning for as little as $1,100. Of 
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Westinghouse Electric 





this total figure, $600 goes; for Winter 
automatic heating, $150 for Winter 
air conditioning, and $350 for Sum- 
mer cooling of the entire house. The 
cost of cooling runs to approximately 
the same, per month, as the cost of 
heating. 

Houses over $10,000 require such 
varying types of equipment, depend- 
ing on their size and plan, that it is 
difficult to estimate the cost of com- 
plete equipment. Probably 15 to 
20% of the total value of the house 
can provide complete air conditioning. 

These prices, nonetheless, are still 
out of reach of the vast proportion 
of the nation’s population. For the 
majority of homes in this country are 
well below the $8,000 class. 

Residential air conditioning, there- 
fore, especially complete year-around 
equipment, is still geared to upper- 
bracket incomes. 

This problem of installation and 
operating costs is closely related to 
the size, shape and condition of the 
house—and whether or not it has 
insulation. 

Manufacturers of the equipment 
agree that while compact, well- 
planned houses with good, all-over 
insulation require less equipment and 
lower operating costs, home owners 
and builders can accomplish much by 
insulating the attic—which admits 
two-thirds of the Summer indoor 
heat—and using awnings to keep out 
the sun’s glare and double windows 
in the Winter to relieve the burden 
of the cooling and heating equipment. 

Along with costs and the need for 
proper planning and insulation is a 

(Continued on page 38) 





—while prefabricated “packaged” units cut most installation costs 
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By B. C. Forbes 


Zemurray Steers 
A Memorable 
Comeback 


T isn’t difficult to build up a suc- 

cessful business— 

If you have a clear-cut business 
philosophy ; 

If you have definite objectives and 
hew unswervingly towards attaining 
them ; 

If you have practical knowledge of 
your business from A to Z; 

If you spend adequate time out in 
the field where things must be caused 
to happen ; 

If you take enough pains to know 
the caliber of your subordinates at 
headquarters and—more particularly 
—out on the firing line; 

If, once having placed men in re- 
sponsible positions, you give them 
freedom to solve their problems, about 
which they know more than you can 
possibly know. 

That declaration comes from 
Samuel Zemurray, ex-banana_ ped- 
dler, whose career constitutes a con- 
vincing demonstration of its sound- 
ness. 

First he rolled up a $20,000,000 
fortune handling his own business. 
Sold out to United Fruit, and re- 
tired. Saw that company—and his 
huge holdings in it—sink and sink. 
Seized the helm, and steered the en- 
terprise back to success. 

United Fruit shares, before he took 
control, had tumbled to within a frac- 
tion of $10, earnings had shriveled to 
51 cents for six months, cash and 
marketable securities were melting 
alarmingly. 

The company—after five years of 
his management—entered 1938 with 
upwards of $45,000,000 cash and 


U. S. Government securities on 
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hand ; its shares are currently worth 
more than five times $10 each, not- 
withstanding the fate which has over- 
taken the whole stock market in the 
last year; almost $12,000,000, equal 
to fully $4 a share, was earned in 
1937—and nobody now worries over 
the ability of United Fruit’s manage- 
ment, which means Sam Zemurray’s 
management. 

It is today a $269,000,000 enter- 
prise. It has 70,000 employees 
and gives employment to a_ vastly 
greater number in the nine countries 
from which it draws bananas and 
sugar; it owns and operates Amer- 
ica’s largest shipping fleet, eighty-five 
vessels, and charters still others. 

That one man, and one man only, 
Sam Zemurray, has been responsible 
for the revivifying and rebuilding of 
United Fruit, everyone familiar with 
the facts cordially agrees. 

Yet he had to wage battle against 
the old regime, dyed-in-the-wool New 
Englanders, to obtain the “privilege” 
of putting the tobogganing enterprise 
back on the high plateau it had occu- 
pied from its organization in 1899 
until post-panic times. This consti- 
tutes a piquant, interesting episode in 
America’s industrial annals. 

Let’s start at the beginning of what 
led up to it. 

When Samuel Zemurray, a rangy, 
thin-faced, sharp-nosed lad was 


John Funk 


eleven, his parents migrated from 
Russia and settled in a small com- 
munity in Alabama. Poor, they 
opened a small grocery store. 

A new species of fruit, called 
bananas—which had been introduced 
to Americans at the Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia in 1876, price 
10 cents each—was coming into 
favor. When in his ’teens, Sam saw 
possibilities of profit in pushing this 
palatable food, now within the range 
of modest household purses. His 
idea worked. As much as a whole 
carload, he discovered, could be dis- 
posed of by assiduously peddling the 
fruit. 

On reaching manhood (21), he de- 
cided to enter the banana business in 
earnest. Having saved some money, 
he went to Mobile, bought 400 stems 
(for $75) from a steamer, put them 
on a train heading for Alabama, slept 
free in the caboose, notified grocers 
by telegraph that he would let them 
have bananas at bargain prices if they 
met him at the train, and sold 200 
stems en route for Selma, his home. 

This novel method of merchandis- 
ing, always for cash, immediately 
proved lucrative. Banana dealers 
and grocers learned they could de- 
pend upon securing regular supplies 
from Sam.. 

“T did all my own work,” he 
reminisced to me the other day. 
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So successful did eae ongran ap do 

dling car prove that he put on a 
ose» Sonshine, he had bar- 
gained astutely with railway officials 
for low freight rates. (These were 
the days of railway rebates.) 

Sam saw that total profits could be 
doubled if turnover were doubled. He 
took in a partner, Ashbel Hubbard. 
New Orleans as well as Mobile was 
tapped for supplies. Whenever a 
steamer arrived from Central Amer- 
ican banana-growing countries, Sam 
Zemurray or his partner was on hand 
to buy up all “ripes and rejects.” 
United Fruit and its straggling 
competitors were glad to dispose 
promptly of the quickly-perishing 
portions of “heir cargo—especially as 
hard cash was tendered on the spot. 

Although this Jewish immigrant 
was making more money than he had 
ever visioned, he contracted greater 
ambitions—and proceeded by dint of 
superior judgment and sleepless in- 
dustriousness to fulfil them. 

Why not import supplies? Nego- 
tiations were opened with Thacker 
Brothers of Mobile, who imported 
bananas from Honduras on ships they 
chartered, and purchase of their busi- 
ness was consummated. 

Now opened a new chapter in the 
aspiring, indefatigable, hardship- 
scorning Sam Zemurray’s life. 

Down to Honduras he went to 
make contracts with growers for 
banana cargoes for his ships. 

It is related that Sam promptly 
adapted himself to the ways of life of 
those he contacted, that he effectively 
cultivated their friendship, that he did 
not scorn to take a drink with them 
or to attend their many festivals, and 
that he acquired wonderful command 
of their language, including swear 
words, which he didn’t hesitate to 
employ when occasion arose. 

Be that as it may, he established a 
strong, friendly footing among the 
Hondurenos. He played fair with 
them. When prices and profits in the 
United States were unusually good, 
he gave growers bonuses. This went 
on for five years. 

Messrs. Zemurray and Hubbard 
were rapidly expanding their opera- 
tions and their bank accounts. De- 
mand for bananas was so avaricious 
that, as Sam phrased it to me, “it was 
no trick at all to sell all we imported ; 
bananas were among the cheapest and 
most nutritive of any food the people 
could buy.” 

Incidentally, the United States last 
year imported over 66,500,000 
bunches of bananas, valued at $31,- 

500,000—a new all-time record. We 
now consume 70% of the world’s 
supply. 


All this Sam had achieved when 
only halfway through his thirties. A 
six-footer, tough-muscled, without an 
ounce of flabbiness, accustomed to 
hard work, to any kind of hours, to 


tropical inconveniences and_hard- 
ships, he did not hesitate to reach out 
for still larger responsibilities and ex- 
panded. exertions. Despite the mis- 
givings of his less aggressive and less 
ambitious partner, Sam decided to 
grasp what he spotted as a wonderful 
opportunity to get into the banana 
big league. 

A group of Cincinnatians, rich in 
hopes but poor in experience, had in- 
vested $300,000 in banana plantations 
in Honduras. They were facing the 














total loss of their money. They had 
named their enterprise the Cuyamel 
Fruit Company, after the Indian name 
for mountain trout. Their money 
had gone into banana-growing lands, 
a railroad, warehouses and other 


equipment. But, without the right 
kind of management, bankruptcy 
loomed. 


They were glad to sell out to Sam 
and his associate for a mere $20,000. 

This opened another chapter in 
Sam Zemurray’s romantic business 
career. It opened for him also a 
more strenuous period than he had 
ever known—which is saying much. 

For several years he became prac- 
tically a Hondureno. He toiled 
prodigiously, planned Napoleonically. 
More and better banana-growing 
land was acquired and developed. In- 
dependent growers were cultivated 
with equal earnestness. More ships 
were chartered. Instead of confining 
shipments to New Orleans, the vast 
New York market was now invaded. 

All this cost money. Although the 
business had been built largely out of 
profits, some $5,000,000 of outside 
money was brought in. 

Ramifications were branching out 
so fast and far that Hubbard became 
frightened. Sam, not at all over- 
awed but rather exulting in adding 
success to success, bought out his 
associate, in 1913. This gave him 
control of 90% of Cuyamel’s stock. 

Note how, step by step, Sam 
Zemurray was fitting himself to run 
a big business successfully. 

Through practical experience, he 
first learned all about selling to con- 
sumers and dealers. Then he took up 
importing. Next he underwent a 
gruelling curriculum in the Univer- 
sity of Hard Knocks to master the 
many-sided problem of growing 
bananas, of analyzing and acquiring 
virgin and other lands, of establishing 
amicable relationships with indepen- 
dent growers. How to operate ships 
economically had to be—and was— 
learned. 

Also, the lanky, acclimatized Sam 
was becoming as one of themselves, 
in the eyes of Latins, more than any 
other Yankee magnate since the active 
days of Minor C. Keith, co-founder, 
with Andrew Preston, of United 
Fruit, and Central America’s leading 
railroad builder. 

The similarity of their character, 
caliber, hardihood, daring and experi- 
ences drew these two_ stalwarts, 
Zemurray and Keith, together as 
Cuyamel, under its dynamic new 
head, forged forcefully to the front in 
scope, efficiency and profitableness. 
Each had respect for the other’s rug- 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Caterpillar Tractor 


Since 1935, tractors alone have taken as much diesel horsepower as boats and ships since 1920 


Diesel Dreams Are Coming True 


Norman G. Shidle 


As never before, diesel engines are making headlines. Here 
are the background facts about this noteworthy unit, which 
mixes its fuel inside the cylinder—where it is ignited, not 
by a spark, but by the heat which the engine’s high com- 
pression generates in the cylinder. 


diesel horsepower went to work 
in the United States last year 

as in all the sixteen years previous. 
Five years ago, less than $5,000,- 
000 worth of diesels were sold in this 
country. Last year sales totaled 
nearly $125,000,000 for engines alone, 
and accessories essential to their op- 
eration brought half as much more. 
Diesel dreams are coming true. 

Land and sea and air cry evidence. 
““Powered-by-diesel” are new air- 
conditioned sleeper buses on _ the 
Baghdad-to-Damascus route across 
the desert where temperatures often 
hit 140; Consolidated Freight Lines’ 
trucks in Oregon which penetrate 40- 
below-zero areas; unattended pumps 
which handle Perth Amboy sewage; 
seven new Santa Fe streamliners ; Al- 
fred P. Sloan’s yacht René ; construc- 
tion equipment breaking the way for 
a railroad through the Mexican 
desert ; the first self-contained mobile 
refrigeration plant mounted in a 


Asics one-third as much new 
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standard freight car; the Pacific’s 
motley fleet of small fishing boats; a 
new fire engine; a new arc-welding 
outfit (the first to use diesels) ; and 
18 per cent. of all the locomotives 
bought by railroads in the last two 
years. 

All these in addition to the sound 
backlog of stationary heavy-duty 
diesels for municipal plants, flour 
mills, ice and refrigeration, cotton 
gins, irrigation, mining, and a host of 
other industrial applications. In the 
marine field, much new tonnage is 
going diesel. 

Reduction in weight per _horse- 
power of diesels has increased the 
cruising range of America’s sub- 
marines; put diesels into high-speed 
trains ; given them a place in German 
airplanes flying trans-Atlantic sched- 
ules to South America; and caused 
the repowering of hundreds of old 
tugboats, fishing vessels, cannery ten- 
ders and private yachts. ; 

The diesel in the United States is 


accelerating faster commercially than 
at any other time since its invention 
more than forty years ago. Big 
growth has come in the last five years 
—since diesels really began to power 
things that move: Tractors, railroad 
engines, trucks. In this period, their 
stationary counterparts have con- 
tinued to grow in numbers also, as 
have marine applications. 

But it is in tractors that the diesel 
has been going to town fastest of late. 
In the last two years alone as much 
diesel horsepower has been put into 
tractors as had been put into a variety, 
of boats and ships in seventeen years. 
Tractor-diesel horsepower was five 
times that of truck diesels in last 
year’s sales. 

The only danger is too much en- 
thusiasm from those who know the 
least about it. The diesel’s best 
friends don’t hesitate to tell it. Listen 
to R. K. Evans, head man of the 
newly consolidated General Motors’ 
diesel divisions : 

“The millennium has not arrived, 
and overstimulation of the public’s 
expectation with regard to diesel ap- 
plications is not good for the busi- 
ness. 

Nevertheless, when General Mo- 
tors recently announced establishment 
of mass production and sale of small 
lightweight two-cycle diesel engines, 
public imagination began seeing mil- 
lions of diesel-powered automobiles 
and trucks running around overnight. 

General Motors’ officials are the 
first to deny any such _ possibility. 
General Motors has been in the diesel- 
engine business a long time. There 
were just three really new things in 
the recent pronouncement: (1) The 
consolidation of all G. M. diesel ac- 
tivity in a single group of divisions; 













(2) announcement of an entirely new 
line of small lightweight diesels of 71 
cubic inches per cylinder ; and (3) the 
opening of a new Detroit plant laid 
out for building fifty of these engines 
per day. 

At Cleveland, the Winton Engine 
Company, long owned by General 
Motors and a veteran diesel producer, 
has been made the Cleveland Diesel 
Engine Division of General Motors 
and will build intermediate-sized 
diesels. In a new factory in La 
Grange, IIl., Electro-Motive Corpora- 
tion will build the larger diesels—and 
will continue to build diesel-powered 
locomotives. 

The General Motors move is prac- 
tical evidence that the big corporation 
sees ever-widening diesel use ahead, 
with the diesel replacing other forms 
of power as its performance earns the 
right to do so. 








Diesels in Passenger Cars? 


But if you ask Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, technical father of General Mo- 
tors’ diesel program, what the future 
of the diesel is, he will tell you some- 
thing like this: 

“T haven’t the slightest idea. In 
terms of horsepower we are just start- 

| ing on the diesel engine. Last year 
| the United States made something 
) like 250,000,000 horsepower in gaso- 
line automobile engines as against 
about 3,000,000 of diesel horsepower. 
That leaves the ‘whole future ahead 
of us. Diesels will fit into their ad- 
justed places as demands require. 
“Diesels are always going to cost 
a little more than gasoline engines be- 
cause the fuel injectors are so ex- 
pensive to make.” 
_ Ask him when diesels will be put 
into passenger cars, and he will say: 








Diesel strongholds: For lifting and for railroad hauling 
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“When we get them good enough. 
Many factors in the automobile en- 
gine are different from those encoun- 
tered in a railroad or truck power 
plant. If we keep on making the 
progress we have during the last four 
or five years, some day we might get 
diesels into automobiles. But if I 
could sell you one today, I would 
do it only on the condition that I 
take the next boat to Europe and 
wouldn’t have to meet you!” 

Although its application to tractors 
on a mass-production basis by a few 
leading tractor manufacturers is chief- 
ly responsible for the spectacular in- 
crease in diesel horsepower of late, 
diesel use on trucks and railroads is 
advancing sharply. Only in the air- 
plane field has there been no U. S. 
commercial diesel development. 

Five years ago six truck makers— 
all small producers—were offering 
one or more diesel-engined models. 
Today practically every producer 
building trucks of more than 114-ton 
capacity has at least one model in 
which a diesel engine is mounted. 
None, however, offers diesel trucks 
exclusively nor merchandises the 
diesel strongly as opposed to the 
spark-ignition engine models except 
in special instances. Something like 
3,500 diesel-engined trucks are prob- 
ably operating now in the United 
States, tremendous percentage in- 
creases having been recorded every 
year recently. Over 4,000,000 gaso- 
line trucks are running. 

Mass production of diesels for 
truck use seems unlikely soon— 
partly, at least, because many trucks 
have to move around over different 
routes and suitable fuel for the diesels 
is not available as is gasoline at 200,- 
000 stations all over the country. 


Most truck applications have so far been in Western states 





Cummins Engine 


For fuel is a vital element in diesel 
progress—a fact not always recog- 
nized. The diesel does not have an 
appetite for fuel as indiscriminate as 
that of a billy-goat for tin cans or car- 
pet tacks. True, the diesel will run 
on almost anything from butter to 
crude oil. But secondary bad results 
come about if the fuel isn’t right. 

The whole subject of diesel fuels 
is dangerous ground, because it is a 
moot question among petroleum and 
automotive engineers. There is no 
single grade of oil, the experts tell 
us, which will function successfully in 
all diesels—unless perhaps it be a fuel 
with properties approaching that of 
kerosene. And this, they point out, 
is almost as expensive as gasoline. 


More Work From Its Fuel 


Light diesels of the automotive 
type, nevertheless, are admittedly be- 
coming less sensitive to fuel varia- 
tions in recent years. Moreover, the 
diesel has sound claims to economy 
in mobile units even if the per-gallon 
cost of its fuel equals that of gaso- 
line. Underlying the diesel’s bid for 
business is the fact that it is inherent- 
ly our most efficient type of engine. 
It converts more fuel into work than 
a steam engine, a steam turbine or a 
gasoline engine. 

So far, diesel progress in the 
American motor-bus field is quite 
limited, partly because the diesel has 
been considered most effective in serv- 
ice where mileages are high, stops few 
and hauls relatively long. Early in 
1937, however, the first fleet of diesel- 
electric buses went into service in 
Newark, N. J. Twenty-seven in 
number, each unit of the fleet makes 
several twenty-mile round trips daily, 
stopping an average of eight times 
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Fairbanks, Morse 


Small tankers, big ones, ships of all kinds—they’re fast going diesel 


per mile. Operating figures indicate 
the installations to have been more 
than justified. 

Diesels and high-speed, streamlined 
trains have become synonymous since 
1934, when the first of the diesel- 
powered units attained a speed of 
104 miles per hour between Phila- 
delphia and Perkiomen, Pa. Striking 
in appearance, dramatic in perform- 
ance, these trains have symbolized 
the determination of the railroads to 
find new ways to better their service. 

But it is in the mundane work of 
dragging cars around freight yards 
that the diesel probably is rendering 
its most important service to the rail- 
roads. Diesel switching locomotives 
first got into railway service about 
1925. Now about 230 are on the 
job—as against some forty diesel loco- 
motives doing daily duty in high- 
speed train service. In the last two 
years, the Class I railroads have 
bought 121 diesel-electric locomo- 
tives ; 87 of them have been switchers. 

Steam-engine proponents claim that 
the field of most profitable diesel 
locomotive use is at work speeds of 
ten miles per hour or less; that the 
diesel’s spectacular high-speed per- 
formances are made possible because 
“these new lightweight trains have 
seized control of the load that can be 
given to the motive-power unit and 
regulated it so rigidly that it can’t 
be changed.” The steam locomotive, 
they argue, is persistently abused be- 
cause it can and does take substantial 
overloads. 

Even including switching service, 
modern steam equipment, they claim, 
can do anything that the diesel can 
do; they urge that final judgment of 
the diesel’s future on railroads should 
be withheld until more years provide 
better operating and maintenance cost 
comparisons. 

But most observers admit the great 
potency of the diesel in switching 
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service, particularly where 24-hour 
operation is needed. An _ unbiased 
view is probably that of Burlington 
President Ralph Budd, who says: 
“The use of diesels in switch service 
may be termed a natural; their ad- 
vantages in road haul are by no means 
so obvious.” 

Possibly the oldest and certainly 
one of the most extensive uses of 
diesel engines is in marine service. 
About 20 per cent. of all the diesel 
horsepower sold in the United States 
for boats in the last two decades went 
into service in 1936 and 1937. Last 
year, however, ran a little behind 
1936, partly because the Government 
didn’t buy so much. 

In America, marine diesels have 
gone chiefly into fishing boats, tugs, 
river boats, ferries and dredges; the 
safety of the diesel fuel has brought 
its use in a number of oil tankers as 
well, and it is universal in submarines. 
In general, however, America has not 
gone in for the diesel motorship of 
100 tons and upwards. Outside of 
America, more than half the world’s 








tonnage of such craft in recent years 
has been diesel-powered ; in America 
the percentage is probably under 10. 
From 1926 to 1935, the world’s ratio 
of motorships to steamships was three 
to one; but America was building one 
motorship to three steamships. 


The reason, perhaps, is_ that 
America has felt the need of equal- 
izing the difference between ship- 
building costs here and abroad by 
installing the cheaper steam power 
plant. Diesel advocates consider this 
to be short-sighted reasoning. Diesels 
have many advantages for ships, ac- 
cording to the Marine Committee of 
the Diesel Engine Manufacturers As- 
sociation : “A diesel ship requires less 
than .40 Ibs. of fuel per horsepower 
hour at sea compared with .65 lbs for 
the most efficient steamers. With full 
utilization of diesel waste heat in ex- 
haust and cooling water for heating, 
lighting and other ship’s purposes, 
the thermal efficiency of the diesel 
ship is above 50% as compared with 
25% for the best marine steam plant 
at sea.” 

Two years ago the Germans estab- 
lished regular trans-Atlantic airplane 
mail and express service to South 
America using diesel-engined planes. 
Since then the diesel has gone into 
twin-engined transport planes on the 
Deutsche Lufthansa airlines, into 
twin-engined bombing planes for the 
German Air Corps. Japan, Soviet 
Russia and other countries have also 
evinced some interest in aircraft 
diesels, but no real success has been 
achieved anywhere with the single 
notable exception of the Junkers en- 
gine development in Germany. 

Extensive experimental work on 
diesel aircraft engines has been done 
in this country, particularly by the 
National Advisory Committee for 


Aeronautics, but no commercial de- 
(Continued on page 34) 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 


A California ranch gets electric power from diesel-driven generators 





YOU WERE RIGHT ABOUT YOUR TWO 
SERVICES CUTTING MAINTENANCE 
COSTS, MR. REILLY. SORRY | DIDN'T 
ADOPT THEM MONTHS BEFORE. THIS 
LATEST REPORT SHOWS OUR FLEET 


COSTS ARE DOWN 26%, 


THESE 2 EXCLUSIVE CITIES SERVICE FEATURES HAVE 
CUT COSTS FOR MORE THAN 5000 FLEET OPERATORS 





Let them do the same for you! 


1 —POWER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 
seconds, the Power Prover will show you 
exactly how much gasolene and power any 
one of the vehicles in your fleet is wasting. 
Through the use of exclusive, patented 
Cities Service tuning tools and precision in- 
struments this unnecessary waste is elimi- 
nated. As a result, you 


2 RIDE PROVER SERVICE 


AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


The Ride Prover . . . developed by Cities 
Service experts . . .'the toughest, sturdiest, 
most powerful grease gun ever built. Pow- 
erful enough to shoot grease through a solid 
block of wood. Leaves no bare spots to de- 
velop friction and wear. This gun was per- 

fected to pump the newly 





may save up to 30% of 
the gasolene and oil you 
now use. And your fleet 
will operate far more 
efficiently. 

* 


RADIO CONCERTS... every 
Friday at 8 P. M. (E. 8. T.) WEAF 
and 44 associated N. B. C. stations 





Start cutting your fleet’s operating 
and maintenance costs at once. . 

add the savings to your profits. Don’t 
wait . . . write, wire or telephone 
Cities Service, 60 Wall Street, New 
York City, today for more details. 


developed Cities Service 
Trojan Lubricants .. . 
tenacious, shock-resisting 
greases. The finest heavy- 
duty chassis lubrication 
money can buy. 








CITIES SERVICE OILS & GASOLENES 
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What's New 
In Business 


Railroads Face Their Crisis 


In March, the long-brewing rail- 
road crisis at last came to a head. 

Just as people stricken with some 
diseases must keep their weight down 
and yet consume enough food to keep 
themselves going, so have the rail- 
roads during the past decade striven 
to keep expenses down, revenues up. 

Consider their diet. Competition 
from trucks, airplanes, waterways 
and pipelines has changed the nature 
of freight revenues from producers’ 
to consumers’ goods. Similarly, com- 
petition from buses, airplanes and 
pleasure cars has cut deeply into pas- 
senger revenues. Freight revenues 
dropped from $4,825,000,000 in 1929 
to $2,450,000,000 in 1932 while pas- 
senger revenues slumped from $873,- 
000,000 in 1929 to $329,000,000 in 
1933. And three years of general 
business recovery saw the rails re- 
gain but 30% of their depression loss. 

Consider their weight. 1936 oper- 
ating expenses consumed some three 
billion dollars, about three-fourths of 
gross operating revenues, and this 
before taxes and fixed charges. For 
a picture of 1937 operating expenses, 
one must add the $125,000,000 extra 
costs for materials and supplies, the 
$59,000,000 paid out in social-secur- 
ity and rail-retirement taxes and the 
$130,000,000 wage increase granted 
to the rail brotherhoods. 

Nor is this all. Since 1933, thirty- 
seven of the nation’s 144 Class I car- 
riers have toppled into bankruptcy 
one after another. Today, one out 
of every four roads operates in re- 
ceivership or trusteeship. The sadder 
part of the bankruptcy picture is the 
fact that not one road has gone 
through the wringer of reorganiza- 
tion. 

By the first of March, so serious 
had the rails’ illnesses become that a 
pessimistic few were predicting their 
death from government ownership 
unless a miracle happened. At the 
same time, however, all the ills be- 
sieging the roads seemed to come to 
a climax at once—which made opti- 
mists predict that the trouble might 
soon be over, that the patient would 
recover after all. 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 











WAR SCARE Business attention centers on storm and strife in foreign lands 
—Mexico, Spain, China, Austria, Poland—as war scares 
sweep U. S. But Austrian, Polish, situations clear up, U. S. 
foreign policy stabilizes, and acute war fears subside (p. 42). 
SEIZURE Nevertheless, Mexican Government’s seizure of U. S. and 


British oil properties valued at $450,000,000 “in behalf of 
laboring classes” foreshadows diplomatic breakers ahead, even 
though Mexico promises to pay for them. With Mexican 
railroads already expropriated, U. S. business wonders if and 
when the turn of mining and other industries will come. 





TRADE PACT 


Foreign questions capture business interest in still another 
quarter—foreign trade—as public hearings on reciprocal trade 
agreement between U. S. and Great Britain wind up in Wash- 
ington, with agriculture generally lined up in favor of the 
agreement, industry generally against it. Actual negotiation 
of this potentially most important, certainly most complicated, 
of U. S. trade pacts expected to take at least two months. 





GOOD & BAD 


Meanwhile, Washington furnishes full share of news, both 
good and bad. Senate Committee knocks undistributed profits 
levy out of new tax bill. President Roosevelt hits wage scale 
in South as too low; signs act giving Federal Trade Commis- 
sion broader powers to enforce “truth in advertising” for pro- 
tection of consumers; dismisses Dr. Arthur E. Morgan as 
board chairman of TVA, thus beginning a probable long fight 
involving Congressional investigation and court tests before 
it ends. Concurrently, Government officials try to work out 
some plan, for presentation to Congress, to facilitate loans, 
long-term financing, for small business. 





EVEN KEEL 


Battered from pillar to post by foreign and domestic develop- 
ments, business does well to stagger along on an even keel, 
neither rising nor falling significantly. The very sharpness of 
the railroad crisis brings hope that something practical will 
finally be done about the problem (p. 20); both steel and 
electric-power output increase when seasonal decrease is ex- 
pectable. But auto output gains less than seasonally; and 
stock market flops with further drops forecast (p. 37) as 
year’s trading to date reaches just one-third of 1937 volume 
in corresponding period. 





40 TO 50% 





As stocks fall, so do commodities, forcing some price indices 
back to early-1934 range. Practically all commodity prices 
reach levels far below those of a year ago, with a few (notably 
rubber) down 50% and more, and with grains, textiles, flour. 
others down 40% and more. 








Early in the month, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission granted the 
roads a 5.3% increase in freight rates 
(according to Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads’ estimate). At best, 
this would give them a $175,000,000 
lift annually in freight revenues, 
where the roads had pleaded for a 
$437 ,000,000 boost. But on the same 
day the rails received their increase, 
their competitors, the trucks, through 
the American Trucking Association, 
asked the Commission for a flat 10% 
increase in truck freight rates. 

Late in the month, President 
Roosevelt ordered three Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners to report 
to him recommendations “for imme- 
diate action by Congress in regard to 
the whole railroad situation, which is 
critical.” While the commissioners 
worked out their answer, the rail- 
roads were busy wondering what it 
would be. A change in diet, increased 
revenues perhaps? Would they de- 
mand that the rails trim their weight, 


and if so, how? Would they suggest 
mergers of weak roads with their 
stronger brothers? Would they pro- 
pose new legislation to push through 
rail reorganizations? Would they ad- 
vise wage reductions ? 

What they reportedly recommended 
to the President was not spectacular 
—principally methods, including new 
laws, to speed up reorganizations and 
consolidations. But the commission- 
ers warned against too much speed, 
as well. 


More Banks Line Up 


Late in March, New York State 
bankers pulled into line with those 
in Oregon, New Jersey and Illinois 
to give pensions and disability bene- 
fits to bank employees, and death 
benefits to their families. 

Most bank employees are not in- 
cluded under the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act and only a few are under 
the group annuity plans of larger 





Wien a Life Insurance Program Bi 
you have a reasonably accurate forecast of the \ 
financial weather for your family. More than that, 
you help to control the forecast. You can be sure 
that your family will be better prepared to meet 
whatever weather they may encounter, if you should 


die prematurely. 


What will they need? Cash to clear up the bills you 
leave behind. An income to cover the home expenses. 
Education for the children—high school, at least; 
college, if possible. 


A Life Insurance Program will help you face these 
responsibilities. Moreover, your Life insurance can 
help provide for you in later life, when your 
earning power declines. A regular monthly income 
will make retirement years “sunshine years” for you 
and your wife. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 












— Go over the ground with one of our Field-Men. 
‘/ He will show you how an adequate Program can 
be started. Later, as your earnings increase, this plan 
can be further developed. Phone our nearest office 


for a Field-Man, or use the coupon. 


The Metropolitan issues Life insurance in the usual standard 
forms, individual and group, in large and small amounts. It 
also issues annuities and accident and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its assets are held 
for the benefit of its policyholders, and any divisible surplus is 
returned to its policyholders in the form of dividends. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Without obligation on my part, I would like to have informa- 
tion regarding a Life Insurance Program to meet my needs. 


NAME ADDRESS 








CITY STATE 48-F 








COMPANY 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 


Copyright. 1938, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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banks. So three years ago, follow- 
ing the tide of rising interest in car- 
ing for old employees, a pension plan 
for all bank workers was proposed 
to the American Bankers Associa- 
tion; it gained consideration and ap- 
proval. 

When the New York State Bank- 
ers Association set out, in January, 
1936, to sound opinion, it found ap- 
provals from 147 banks, represent- 
ing 4,200 employees. 

Employees contributing 4% of 
their salaries under this voluntary 
system may retire at 65 on an annuity 
and a pension based on their share 
of contributions. Employers con- 
tribute from 4.28% to 6.6% of their 
employees’ salaries. Disability bene- 
fits go to employees with ten or more 
years of service. And death benefits 
will be paid to families. 


Employee Reports Bring Results 


Whatever 1938 may finally show 
in business volume, it is certain to 
show an all-time high in one business 
subject: Interest in annual reports to 
employees. 

Who first started the idea no one 
knows. But as long ago as 1927, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. was taking the 
pains to give its employees a clear, 
understandable picture of its annual 
operating and financial figures im 
terms of their own interests. Pen- 
sions, vacations, plant improvements, 
relations between wages, taxes, prof- 
its and other key statistics—all were 
(and still are) grist for Bethlehem’s 
annual report to its workers. 

The policy indisputably pays. Mis- 
conceptions are cleared up, emplovees 
learn that employers also have prob- 
lems, the basis for emplover-employee 


friendship is laid, and the charges of 
trouble-makers are punctured with 
facts. And this is why the annual 
report to employees is growing so 
fast in these days of new and vast 
problems in employee relations. 

Here are some of the highlights of 

companies’ annual reports to em- 
ployees during 1938: 
‘ Johns-Manville Corp. issued its 
first report to employees in mid- 
March with a sixteen-page booklet 
describing the company’s activities in 
1937. Illustrated with sketches, pho- 
tographs, and understandable charts, 
the report attracted tremendous inter- 
est: More than two hundred execu- 
tives from other companies have 
asked Johns-Manville how it was 
prepared. 

The Jewel Tea Co. of Barrington, 
Ill., has a two-color, nine-page report 
livened up with drawings and testi- 
monial letters. Cluett, Peabody & 
Co. analyzes the financial statement 
in words which employees can under- 
stand. And the company also in- 
cludes a copy of the regular stock- 
holders’ report which they give to 
their workers. 

General Foods Corp. combines its 
report to consumers, employees and 
stockholders in the same _ booklet, 
which is given to all three groups. 

Still other companies use the pages 
of their employees’ magazines or bul- 
letins to give their annual reports to 
their workers: 

The New York Telephone Co. 
summarizes its year-end report, along 
with the statement of its parent, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., in two pages of the Telephone 
Review. The U. S. Steel Corp. and 


the National Steel Corp. also use their 
" magazines to 


employees describe 





This newest of prefabricated houses is assembled from heavily-insulated steel panels 
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their operations in clear, concise lan- 
guage. And the Barcalo Manufac- 
turing Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., gives 
monthly reports to employees in the 
Barcalo Work Shop Bulletin. 

Page reports carry the message of 
the Ludlum Steel Corp. to its em- 
ployees. And Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., International Harvester Co., 
William Filene & Sons of Boston, 
Mass., and the Western Electric Co. 
are a few of the many other com- 
panies which report to their em- 
ployees. 

Meanwhile, a story which involves 
another type of annual report has 
just now come to an end. 

Last January, when the head of 
J. N. Stonebraker’s Organization was 
studying ‘““Companies—Pep Up Your 
Annual Reports!” (Fores, Jan. 1, 
p. 12) he suddenly thought, “Why 
not get some company to revamp its 
annual report, and see if it really 
works ?” 

So he went to Linton E. Allen, 
president of the First National Bank 
of Orlando, Fla., and together they 
modernized the annual bank state- 
ment to stockholders for 1937. The 
text was shortened, clarified and 
lightened up with colored charts and 
graphs. And the president added a 
personal touch by asking for stock- 
holders’ suggestions. 

By the end of March, it was clear 
that the idea had worked. For stock- 
holders were enthusiastic: Typical 
comments were “excellent report,” 
“complete and understandable,” “in- 
teresting and informative,” “should 
be a big boost to the bank.” 


New Low-Cost House 


The end of March brings big news 
to those who expect low-cost, pre- 
fabricated steel houses to dynamite 
the building jam: Blaw-Knox Co. has 
decided to throw its hat in the ring 
and bid for the business. 

The news is important because the 
company is important. Up to now, 
small companies, mostly experimen- 
tal, have generally led in develop- 
ing prefabricated-housing types; the 
few large ones which took interest 
soon became discouraged and stepped 
out of the field—with a few notable 
exceptions, including Great Lakes 
Steel Corp. 

In the Blaw-Knox prefabricated 
house, the Pittsburgh manufacturer 
of steel products has for a base unit 
an insulated steel panel, wall high and 
20 or 40 inches wide. Steel channels 
form the frame of the house; ceiling 
panels are steel ; and the roof consists 
of steel panels supported by steel 
trusses. Blaw-Knox homes may play 
an important part in housing workers 
near U. S. Steel’s new Irvin Works. 
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Do You Know This? 












One of the most important recent 
changes in shoemaking methods is 
the development of shoes with ce- 
ment-attached soles. More than 150 
factories making shoes in this way 


produced 50,000,000 pairs in 1937. 
* 


Employees of member firms of the 
New York Stock Exchange on Jan. 1, 
1938, totaled 47,300, compared with 
51,740 on Jan. 1, 1937. 

* 


Nearly 23,000,000, or more than 
70%, of America’s homes are now 
using electricity ; in addition there are 
approximately 265,000 wholesale 
power users and 3,856,000 commer- 
cial light and small power customers. 

* 
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HIS VISIT DOOMED 
BONNETS 






LOUIS KOSSUTH,GREAT 
MAGYAR LIBERATOR, 4 
ON HIS TRIUMPHAL VI- | 
SIT TO AMERICA IN 1851 
INITIATED THE VOGUE 
OF SOFT FELT HATS FOR 
WOMEN, WHEN THEY 
WERE DESIGNED IN HIS 
HONOR BY AN ALERT 
NEW YORK HATTER 


The annual value of retail trade in 
New York State is $4,635,535,000. 
Of this, independent stores account 
for 72.6%, chains 25%, and co-op- 
eratives the remaining 2.4%. 

* 

About $1,000,000,000 is spent 
every year in this country for a 
variety of merchandise purchased 
from coin vending machines, ranging 
from peanuts and candy to cigarettes, 
handkerchiefs and magazines. At this 
rate each American spends $7.70 a 
year in slot machines. 

* 


For each pound of coal consumed 
in freight service, the railroads of the 
U. S. in 1937 hauled 8 3/5 tons of 
freight and equipment a distance of 
one mile, a new record in fuel effi- 
ciency, and an increase of 50% in ef- 
ficiency compared with 1920. 

* 

Three hundred and _ ninety-five 

standards and safety codes have been 


developed by industry through the 


American Standards Association. 
* 


There are 37,000,000 radio sets in 
the U. S., one for every 3.5 persons. 
* 


Approximately 1,038,000 persons 
had jobs in the Federal Government 
service in November. Of these, 707,- 
000 were employed in the executive 
branch, 323,000 in the military serv- 
ice, 5,300 in the legislative and 2,000 














More Remingtons built and sold 


in 1937 than any other make. 





in the judicial service. (Department 
of Labor) 
Bank deposits in the U.S. Dec. 1, 
1937, totalled fifty-one billion dollars. 
* 


Life insurance companies paid out 
during the last year a total of three 
billion dollars, of which 60% was paid 
to living policyholders and 40% to 
beneficiaries. (National Association 
of Life Underwriters) 
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Encouragement in Change of 
Public’s Views; Rise By-and-By 





&é HAT are you going to do 
about it?” 


That is the question more 
and more people want President 
Roosevelt to answer. 

There is no succor for suffering 
wage earners, suffering investors, suf- 
fering business men in Presidential 
scoldings—which is about all that is 
coming from our Chief Executive. 

Upbraiding “selfish” citizens is los- 
ing its appeal. The many millions of 
victims of the economic and employ- 
ment relapse are demanding of the 
nation’s head something more sub- 
stantial, something more satisfying. 

But the President thus far has been 
impervious to all appeals for gen- 
uinely constructive action. Public 
sentiment has crystallized ; the almost 
universal conclusion has been reached 
that the one thing needful to arrest 
the severe recession is a change 
of attitude by President Roosevelt 
towards business, towards industry 
(especially towards public utilities), 
towards Governmental spending, to- 
wards taxation. In short, it is agreed 
that Governmental co-operation in 
rebuilding confidence is indispensable 
to real recovery. 

Congress radiates encouraging in- 
dications that it recognizes this. That 
more or less effective tax relief will 
be enacted now is certain. Congress, 
too, is letting the White House know 
that no more “must” orders are de- 
sired. An increasing number of Fed- 
eral legislators are realizing—with 
their eyes on November—the impor- 
tance of striving to lift the nation out 
of the sloughs of depression and 
despond. 

Day by day it becomes more mani- 
fest that President Roosevelt is for- 
feiting the public’s faith in him as a 
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miracle-worker. He _ has _ brought 
forth no effective remedy for the ap- 
palling spread of unemployment, the 
shrinkage in business activity and 
profits, the cruel melting of the mar- 
ket value of investments held by mil- 
lions of individuals and families. 


I am more encouraged over the 
evolution in the public attitude than 
discouraged over the contraction in 
trade and industry. 

I was far more alarmed when 
President Roosevelt was riding high, 
wide and handsome towards greater 
and greater autocracy, although re- 
covery then was in full swing, than 
I am now, notwithstanding the de- 
plorable recurrence of depression. I 
am convinced that New Deal threats 
against our institutions and our liber- 
ties have passed their peak and that 
the people from now on will insist 
upon the preservation of Americanism. 

Contrasted with this, temporary 
sufferings do not weigh. 

Sooner or later, this virile, young 
nation will re-enter another period of 
prosperity. Sooner or later propon- 
ents of additional New Deal experi- 
mentation and regimentation will 
pass from the scene. 

My own reading of the outlook, 
based on many first-hand contacts 
with all sorts and conditions of citi- 
zens, on fairly extensive travels, on 
thousands of communications from 
readers, convinces me that the No- 
vember elections will bring more or 
less emphatic check to New Dealers, 
and thereby confirm Congress in its 
leanings towards conservatism, to- 
wards constructiveness, towards con- 
fidence-building. 

Several confidential conversations 
with officials very high up in Wash- 


ington have elicited that they have 
had to revise their estimate of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, revise their estimate 
of his dependability, revise their esti- 
mate of his practicability. Several 
resignations among the few respon- 
sible, successful officeholders - still 
functioning are likely within the next 
few months. Some of the sentiments 
privately expressed are not conducive 
to hopefulness over what may be ex- 
pected to emanate from the White 
House. 


Meanwhile, economic happenings 
are less disturbing than happenings 
in the security markets. 

The latter have sunk below their 
previous 1938 bottom, with railway 
stocks and bonds worth less than at 
any time in fully five years. Although 
liquidation has been in moderate vol- 
ume, buying has been most notable 
by its absence. 

My own guess is that bearishness 
tends to be overdone, that by-and-by 
there will be witnessed a sudden, 
sharp upturn. Between now and 
then, it may be that quotations will 
dip to still lower depths. 

Although there are more unfavor- 
able than favorable developments 
from week to week in trade and in- 
dustry, symptoms are not awanting 
that in certain directions the down- 
trend has spent its force. Foreign 
fears all along have been more pan- 
icky than warranted. 

The prevailing idea is -that no im- 
provement in American conditions 
can be expected before the Fall. 1 
look for a considerable number of re- 
assuring trade and economic signs be- 
fore then. Going short of stocks and 
of inventories, profitable heretofore, 
will some day prove unprofitable. 
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“?M GLAD PVE LIVED TO SEE THESE 
CHANGES IN AMERICAN LIFE...” 


| 
: 


R- 
A noted statesman, publisher and humanitarian 


sums up some benefits of the “pay-as-you-live”’ plan 


by ARTHUR CAPPER 


United States Senator from Kansas 


i _. I hear people talk about the 
‘good old days’ I wonder how many of us 
really know or remember life as life was lived 
fifty—or even thirty—years ago. 


‘Automobiles were ‘high-falutin’’ and expen- 
sive. Few families could afford them. Out in 
Kansas, we traveled by leg, 
by horse, by streetcar or 
train—or we stayed at home. 

Housework was an eternal 
grind, demanding an expend- 
iture of energy and elbow 
grease that left our wives and 
mothers wilted and worn out at the day’s end. 


“We have every reason to be thankful for the 
marvels that have been wrought in our time... 
for the vision that conceived and the skill that 

produced things this genera- 

tion takes for granted. What 

a difference they have made... 

the electric light, the motor 

car, the automatic refrigera- 

tor, washing machine, heating 

and air conditioning equip- 

ment. I am glad I have lived to see these changes 

in American life... to know that my countrymen 

® have achieved a standard of living far above that 
} of any other people. 


“The time-payment plan of buying substantial 
things has given millions of honest, hard-working 
people their chance to turn dreams into realities."’ 


* * * 


HE Commercial Credit that pays dividends in better 
Company ..a great finan- living. When you buy 
cial institution to serve the on time, ask your auto- 
American family..offers you _—- mobile, truck or home- 
4 time-payment plan which equipment dealer to 
= you to invest regu- finance your purchase 
arly a small part of your on the Commercial Credit 
income in durable rn Company plan and you may COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
sions contributing to family enjoy the advantages of low 


health, comfort and happi- cost, courteous treatment Credit Bankers to America’s Families Wholesale, Retail Instalment and 


ei : BALTIMORE Open Account Financing, Factoring, 
ness. This is a form of saving with adequate protection. Capital and Surplus over $64,000,000 ° Credit “ery re i bBo 





SERVING MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGH MORE THAN 250 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 











Ride this 


NEW 
Streamliner to 
San Francisco! 





TWICE as big 
TWICE as powerful 
TWICE as luxurious 


It is difficult to avoid superlatives in 
describing the new Streamliner City 
of San Francisco. Its cost (includ- 
ing Pullmans) was $2,500,000, and 
the result is a train surpassingly 
beautiful, supremely comfortable. It 
makes five round trips a month be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco on 
a schedule of 3934 hours—only one 
day and two nights en route! 


“GO ONE WAY 
RETURN ANOTHER” 


When you go west, Southern Pacific 
invites you to go on one SP route 
and return on another SP route. 
Thus you see twice as much of the 
West as you would by going and re- 
turning on the same route. 

Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic 
Routes serve California, the Pacific 
Northwest, the fast-developing areas 
of Southern Arizona and Texas, and 
the picturesque Old South of Louisi- 
ana and New Orleans. 


WRITE TODAY for our booklet, 
How to See the Whole Pacific Coast. 
Address O. P. Bartlett, Dept. FR-4, 
310 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Southern 
Pacific 


THE WEST’S GREATEST 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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What Every 
TAXPAYER 
Should Know 


Executive Bonus 


The taxpayer and his corporate 
employer agreed that in addition to a 
cash salary the taxpayer was to re- 
ceive compensation based on the in- 
come of the corporation. The agree- 
ment provided that the additional 
compensation for each year was to be 
deposited with a trustee until Decem- 
ber 31 of the second succeeding year, 
and then to be paid to the taxpayer. 

The taxpayer files his return on a 
cash basis. 

The additional compensation was 
deposited with the trustee, to be 
turned over to the taxpayer in due 
time. The taxpayer ignored the addi- 
tional compensation deposited with 
the trustee in his income-tax report 
for that year. Was he correct? 

Yes. The additional compensation 
was not constructively received by the 
taxpayer for the year in question. 


Value of Stock 


A restriction on the sale of a stock 
does not deprive it of market value. 
Certificates bearing a notation that 
they could not be sold for five years 
except with the approval of bankers 
were judged to be worth $21 per 
share as compared with open-market 
value of $33 per share for unrestrict- 
ed stock. 


Insuring Net Profits 


As a result of a fire, taxpayer re- 
ceived a recovery under use and occu- 
pancy which insured payment “for the 
actual loss sutained consisting of net 
profits on the business which is there- 
by prevented,” and for fixed charges 
and expenses continuing during the 
suspension of business. Taxpayer 
then used some of the proceeds to re- 
place the destroyed buildings. Are 
the entire proceeds taxable income? 

Yes. The insurers agreed to be 
liable for the actual loss sustained 
“consisting of net profits” measured 
by the profits of the preceding year. 





The purpose expressly stated was to 
insure anticipated earnings which 
might be interrupted by the destruc- 
tion of the plant, earnings to arise out 
of the business which is thereby pre- 
vented. 

So regarded, the sum received was 
taxable income within the broad pro- 
visions of the Federal Revenue Act. 
If income is taxable, the manner in 
which it is expended does not relieve 
the owner thereof from the tax. 


Profits from Social Club 


Although it was organized for mu- 
sical and social purposes, a provision 
in the by-laws of a club which per- 
mits the directors to declare dividends 








What are your Federal tax prob- 
lems, both business and personal? 


FRANK H. SHEVIT 


famous consultant on Federal taxes, 
will give you the answers, in this 
column or by mail, without charge. 
Enclose self-addressed envelope. Ad- 
dress him at Forbes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











from profits to the stockholders is 
sufficient to bar the club from ex- 
emption for income-tax purposes. 


His Income Not Exempt 


The taxpayer was paid on a per- 
diem basis, on vouchers which he sub- 
mitted, for expert services rendered 
in connection with certain municipal 
projects. He also received substan- 
tial amounts from private individuals 
and corporations for services as a 
realtor and for valuations and ap- 
praisals. 

He took no oath of office, furnished 
no bond, and was employed for no 
definite period. He was not under 
civil service ; his duties were not pre- 
scribed by ordinance or statute; he 
had no written contract of employ- 
ment—he was simply told to go to 
work. Are the taxpayer’s receipts 
for municipal services exempt from 
Federal income tax? 

No. On the facts as set forth, he 
was not an officer or employee of a 
political subdivision. 
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order must be achieved and 
maintained by balance and pro- 
portion through inward controls. Any 
political doctrine carried to excess 
tends to destroy social wellbeing. 
There can be too much social and 
economic leveling, or too little. So- 
ciety can rely too much on force and 
not enough on goodwill, or it can go 
to the other extreme. The doctrine, 
“That government is best which gov- 
erns least,” is in error, as is the op- 
posite totalitarian doctrine which 
would have the state do everything. 
—ARrTHUR E. Morcan. 


A WHOLESOME and stable social 


There is never any crowding on 
the narrow way. The narrow way 
stands for sacrifice, service, discipline, 
forgiveness and helpfulness. “ 

—CHARLEs C. Coreg, D.D. 


Every idea must have a visible 


covering, every principle must have 


a dwelling place, every dogma must 
have a temple. —VicTor Huco. 


All the problems of the world could 
be settled easily, if men were only 
willing to think. 

—Dr. NicHoLAs Murray. BUTLER. 


Man’s first care should be to avoid 
the reproaches of his own heart, and 
next to escape the censures of the 
world—if the last interfere with the 
first it should be entirely neglected— 
but if not, there cannot be a greater 
satisfaction to an honest mind than to 
see its own approbation seconded by 
the applauses of the public. 

—ADDISON. 


Whoever will prosper in any line 
of life must save his own time and 
do his own thinking. 

—Davip S. JoRDAN. 


The American people in the year 
1938 are not quite as conceited as 
they were a few years ago. Per- 
haps after all this is God’s world 
and He has values in life for His 
people to experience which may 
bring peace and happiness to their 
souls. There is more humility in 
the minds of people. America may 
be coming of spiritual age. 

— C. Everett Wacner, D.D. 





THOUGHTS 


on the business 


of life 
JAM. 






















A TEXT 


A prudent man forseeth the evil, 
and hideth himself; but the sim- 
ple pass on, and are punished.— 
Proverbs 27:12. 

Sent in by J. Yavitch, Schenec- 
tady,N. Y. What is your favorite 


text? A Fores book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 














SMILING SERVICE 
The reason people pass one door 
To patronize another store, 
Is not because the busier place 
Has better silks or gloves or lace 
Or cheaper prices, but it lies 
In pleasant words and smiling eyes. 
The greatest difference, we believe, 
Is in the treatment folks receive. 

—Tue Buve BELL. 


I love a hand that meets my own 
with a grasp that causes some sensa- 
tion. —F. S. Oscoon. 


Property rights and human rights 
are as inseparable as justice and wis- 
dom. If property rights are destroyed 
human rights will not remain long 
with us. —T. W. Puiturps, Jr. 


Enthusiasm, locked in your own 
mind and heart, degenerates, but al- 
lowed to contact others it generates 
more enthusiasm. —THE Ecuo. 


When the interval between the in- 
tellectual classes and the practical 
classes is too great, the former will 
possess no influence, the latter will 
reap no benefit. —THoMAs BUCKLE. 


The penalty of being conspicuous 
is that your mistakes are also con- 
spicuous. —WILLIAM FEATHER. 


God created us not for contempla- 
tion, but for action. 
—JosEPH MAzziIni1. 


It is just as important to develop 
goodwill and understanding in the 
public mind as it is to sell your 
service. —Tuomas J. KipHart. 


Nothing worth while is ever lost by 
taking time enough to do it right. 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Besides the practical knowledge 
which defeat offers, there are im- 
portant personality profits to be taken. 
Defeat strips away false values and 
makes you realize what you really 
want. It stops you from chasing but- 
terflies and puts you to work digging 
gold. 

—WiLLt1AM Mouton Marston. 


Nothing is. All things are merely 
in the process of becoming. 
—W apsworTH. 


Many persons might have attained 
to wisdom had they not assumed that 
they already possessed it—SENECA. 


Who waits until circumstances 
completely favor his undertaking, will 
never accomplish anything. 

—LUTHER. 


The man who can get along with 
people is the man most likely to suc- 
ceed. —BusIneEss MACHINES. 


He who can take advice, is some- 
times superior to him who can give 
it. —Von KNEBEL. 


If we could only make our hands 
move as actively as our tongues, what 
wonders we could accomplish! A\l- 
most everyone loves to hear his own 
voice. It is so easy, too! Yet if we 
could say less and do more for each 
other’s good, not alone would every 
home be happier, but communities 
would be enriched thereby. Instead 
of criticism by speech, to show some- 
one a better way to do a thing would 
be of much greater value. 

_<tA-—JOHN WANAMAKER. 


The only excuse for things utili- 
tarian is that they provide the means 
for things non-utilitarian. 

—WILLIAM F. G. Swann. 


Second thoughts are ever wiser. 
—EURIPIDES. 


We sleep, but the loom of life never 
stops, and the pattern which was 
weaving when the sun went down is 
weaving when it comes up again. 

—Henry Warp BEECHER. 








In response to many requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 
form. Price $2. See page 35. 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH —How conditions compare with a year ago 
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HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 
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FORBES SALES HIGH-SPOTS 


Territory li ‘ 

St. Paul, Minn. Fargo, N. D. 

Des Moines, la. Mason City, ta 

Duluth, Minn. Winona, Minn. 

Sioux City, la. Grand Forks, N. D U4, 

Cedar Rapids, ta. Aberdeen, S. D i = ZY 

Waterloo, la.__S. St. Paul, Minn Wf 
ubuque, ta. Red Wing, Minn. 1G 
uperior, Wis. Jamestown, N. D. — 


W 


Baltimore, Md. 
Z 


ip s) —— Washin 
“Ca apap reewrh 
KY A, 


w=. Kansas City, Kan. 2+ Sedalia, Mo. « 
ichita, Kan. 

St. Joseph, Mo. . 
Topeka, Kan. « née nce, Kan. Som Knoxville, Tenn. 2e~ 

Springfield, Mo. « Montgomery, Ala. 2« 
Asheville, N. C. 2 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.“ 





Oklahoma City, Okla, 4* Pine Bluff, Ark 
Texarkana, Tex. 


El Dorado, Ark. 2 
Dothan, Ala. 
Greenville, Miss. 2+ 


Texarkana, Ark. 2 a YY 


How We Keep Selling Up to Par 


¢. P. Simpson, 


General Sales Manager, Pontiac Motors 


sit down on the job during a re- 

cession and wait until business 
picks up. 

So this March we staged a sales 
program which kept our salesforce up 
to scratch—and even spurred it on to 
greater efforts. 

For we paid salesmen for doing 
what they probably would do, and 
certainly should do, when business is 
good. We paid them cash for doing 
the daily tasks which produce sales: 
Making contacts. And we know that 
from these contacts, which are proved 
sales-producers, sales will result. 

Specifically, our “Forward March” 
program required the salesman to do 
six things each day: 

1. Make two personal contacts 
with owners of older-model Pontiac 
cars. 

2. Make two personal contacts 
with owners of older-model competi- 
tive cars. 

3. Make three telephone calls to 
owners of older-model used cars. 

4. Mail ten penny postcards. 

5. Place three “I have a proposi- 
tion—” cards in parked cars. 

6. Place five small cloth bags, con- 
taining the names and addresses of 
both dealer and salesman along with 
an exchangeable token, on the door 
handles of parked cars. 

At the end of the day, each sales- 
man checked off his completed sched- 
ule on a business reply card, counter- 
signed by the dealer, and mailed it 
direct to our main office. 

For each card up to twenty-seven 
and not less than twenty for the 
working days of March, we paid the 
salesman one dollar. Thus he could 
earn during the month from $20 to 

27 extra and above his usual salary 
and commissions for simply doing 
what he should do anyway. 


Jie human nature for salesmen to 





HIGH-SPOT MAP 


In the majority of territories 
throughout the country business 
levels at present are considerably 
below those of a year ago (as the 
percentage figures listed under the 
map show). This is true, also, of 
the majority of cities listed on the 
High-Spot Map. But under present 
conditions these are the best terri- 


tories in which to concentrate sales 
efforts. 











Dealer participation in the cam- 
paign was voluntary, but it was near- 
ly unanimous. Nearly every one of 
the 4,000 dealers co-operated with 
the program, which in itself was ex- 
traordinary, for they paid 50% of 
the total cash payment to salesmen. 
The factory mailed the checks and 
billed the dealers’ open accounts for 
their share at the end of the month. 

Dealers thus had an incentive to 
check on the salesmen and see that 
each man actually performed the 
work called for on the return card. 
The daily report sheets which were 
made out as a record of contacts like- 
wise helped the dealer in building up 
his own prospect list. 

This type of program satisfies the 
three essential requirements which 
merchandising experts say are nec- 
essary for the success of any promo- 
tional campaign : 

First, a thoroughly practical plan 
to follow. 

Second, a thorough follow-up on 
the part of dealers and salesmen. 

Third, and most important, an in- 
tensive follow-up by the wholesale 
organization. 

The first requirement was satisfied 
because of the plan’s simplicity and 
logic. 

The second was met by means of 
the daily reports which salesmen filled 
out and which dealers countersigned. 

The third was realized by freeing 
all travelers of all but the most vital 
routine duties so that they might fol- 
low through with their key dealers. 

And even more important, this en- 
tire program was directed from our 
main sales office. Daily report cards 
were addressed directly to us. We 
sent out eight inspirational letters 
during the month to every dealer and 
every salesman on our force. Each 
man was made to feel that he was 
dealing with major executives. 

We can determine the results of 
this plan only by the sales chart. But 
taking the conservative estimate of 
8,000 participating salesmen making 
a minimum of twenty-five contacts a 
day, the total contacts of the entire 
organization will roll up to 200,000. 
Multiply that by the twenty-seven 
working days in March and we reach 
the total of 5,400,000 direct sales con- 


tacts. And add to that the direct-mail |- 


activity which was running simulta- 
neously to registered owners of old 
cars in the Pontiac price class, and 
the net result is more than 9,000,000. 

If we realize but one-half of 1% 
of these contacts, each salesman will 
average three car sales for the month 


—placing March with the best months 
in our history. 
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BURNING QUESTION 


Fuel Satisfaction — the unexcelled 
coal mined along the Norfolk and 
Western Railway — meets the most 
exacting demands of industrial, do- 
mestic, and special users. Efficient, 
dependable, and economical, it pro- 
duces maximum heat with a mini- 
mum of waste and burns without 
releasing objectionable corrosive 
gases. Fuel Satisfaction is the ideal 
all-purpose fuel. 


For complete information regarding 
Fuel Satisfaction and for advice or 
assistance in the solution of your 
fuel problems, telephone or write 
any of the following: Coal Traffic 
Department, Roanoke, Va., or any of 
the Norfolk and Western Railway’s 
Coal Bureaus located at the follow- 
ing addresses: 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston: Marquette Building, 
Chicago; Dixie Terminal Building, 
Cincinnati: Union Trust Building, 
Cleveland: Book Building, Detroit: 
Reynolds Building. Winston-Salem: 
or any representative of the ,rail- 
way’'s Freight Traffic Department. 


1838 — A CENTURY OF SERVICE — 1938 


CARRIER OF FUEL SATISFACTION 
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Cooling, Heating, Ventilating Improvements 
—(ther News of New Products, Materials 


Choose Your Own Temperature 


Air conditioning has taken another 
step forward with the introduction 
of a completely self-contained, port- 
able air conditioner in which several 
improvements make for greater com- 
fort and convenience. 

For instance, the user can now con- 
trol the temperature and air circula- 
tion according to his personal taste. 
Built into the top of the cabinet is a 
“control panel” containing two selec- 
tor knobs. One can be set at the 
temperature desired (a variation of 
12 degrees is possible) and the other 
controls the direction of the air 
stream. Cool, dehumidified, clean air 
issues from a grille in the top of the 
cabinet, and by turning the second 
selector knob the openings of this 
grille can be swung in a complete 
circle, thus directing air to any part 


of the room. This is especially im- 
portant since the conditioner has to 
be installed beside a window, and the 
window is not always located in the 
most desirable spot. 

Installation is simple. The unit 
needs no plumbing, water connec- 
tions, etc. It is plugged into an elec- 
tric outlet, and an adjustable window 
section fitted. Then it is ready for 
operation. 

For Winter use, the conditioner 
will clean and re-circulate the air al- 
ready in the room when the selector 
knob is turned to “ventilation with- 
out cooling.” (1-41) 


Fresh Air on Tap 


Another aid to indoor comfort is 
an electric-fan-and-air-filter unit 
which draws outside air into the 
room through a filter. The air is 
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cleaned of soot, dust, pollens, etc., 
before it is circulated. 

The filter can be used with any 
sash window, and is available in vari- 
ous adjustable panel widths. A regu- 
lator provides for the introduction of 
the exact volume of air desired, and 
the maximum capacity of the unit is 
250 cubic feet per minute. The di- 
rection of the air current can be con- 
trolled by revolving the grille through 
which air is driven. 

The compact cabinet is finished in 
natural walnut grain. Plugged into 
the ordinary lighting circuit, it uses 
about 40 watts of electricity per hour, 
and does not interfere with opening, 
closing and locking windows. (2-41) 


Adjustable Oil Burner 


Improvements are not confined to 
cooling equipment for indoor com- 
fort. Heating systems, too, claim 
attention. 

One company has just introduced 
an improved conversion -type oil 
burner for use in any standard house- 
heating boiler or warm-air furnace. 
Burners are available for oil rates of 
3%4 to 3 gallons per hour for pressure 
steam, hot water, vapor steam and 
warm air systems. 

One improvement is a “tailored 
flame’”’ which can be adjusted on the 
side of the burner to conform to most 
types of combustion chambers. This 
feature, and the fact that the com- 
plete device is in one enclosed unit, 
make for low installation costs. 

A flame detector automatically cuts 
off the flow of oil-air mixture if a 
flame does not appear within five sec- 
onds after the electric arc ignition is 
applied. If after a second attempt no 
flame appears, a two-try restart shuts 
the burner down completely. (3-41) 


Lasting Finish 


Although people in general will 
not be able to buy this new product 
in the open market, they will be able 
to enjoy the benefits it offers. 

It is a liquid which is applied to 
automobiles to protect the finish. The 
manufacturers claim that actual tests 
have shown it to be sunproof (it will 
resist temperatures of 275 degrees 
F). Because it contains nothing of 
a water-soluble nature, it is water- 
proof and spot-proof. And the pro- 
tection will last about twelve months, 
even under adverse climatic condi- 
tions, we are told. 

The material is available only to 
car dealers and manufacturers. (4- 
41) 


Long-Necked Flashlight 


A new flashlight will direct its 





light around corners and into other 








usually inaccessible spots. The lamp 
bulb is mounted at the end of a 13- 
inch flexible extension which can be 
twisted up, down or around as de- 
sired. The 634-inch handle holds 
two standard batteries and is made of 
semi-hard rubber. The lens is un- 
breakable, and the flashlight is not 
affected by water, grease, acids or 
gasoline. (5-41) 


“Fountain Pen” Oiler 


The newest “oil can” looks just 
like a fountain pen and is as easily 
handled. A spring-backed steel point 
delivers 1/10 of a drop of oil when 
it is depressed. The oiler is espe- 
cially suitable for office machines, 
electrical appliances, etc. 

For filling, a hard-rubber tip at the 
end of the transparent barrel is 
screwed off and oil is poured in just 
as the older types of fountain pens 
were filled. And there is a cap, com- 
plete with pocket clip, to fit over the 
point. (6-41) 


















































Two New Materials 


1. A phenolic resin adhesive which 
is particularly efficient in bonding as- 
bestos to sheet steel; rubber to metal 
or cellulose acetate materials ; plastic 
molded parts; porcelain enameled 
parts ; cellophane or treated papers to 
steel, copper, wire, or wood. It is 
said to be unaffected by water, mod- 
erate heat, alkalis and mild acids. 
(7-41) 

2. An oil-resistant filler compound 
with a base composition of natural 
resin which is particularly suitable 
for use in cable joints and terminals 
requiring a “solid” filler which must 
remain stable, physically and electri- 
cally, when in contact with insulating 
oils. The filler will not flow at the 
usual cable-line operating tempera- 
tures, but is adequately fluid at the 


recommended pouring temperature. 
(8-41) 
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Two New Paints 


One manufacturer introduces two 
new paint products—one for metal 
office equipment and the other for 
venetian blinds. The first is said to 
be resistant to abrasion, chemicals 
and cleaning soaps; the second to ex- 
- posure in strong sunlight, dampness 
, and extremes of heat and cold. (9-41 
- and 10-41) —A. M. Forses. 
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Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 


number at the end will be found convenient. 
ts 




















THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
March 7, 1938 


RESOURCES 

Caso anD Due From Banks .... . .  $723,593,600.61 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND 

FULLY GUARANTEED. . . . . . . ~ + 590,478,589.05 
StaTE AND Municipat Securities . . . .  110,800,205.72 
Oruer Bonps ano Securities. . . . . . ~~ 170,511,873.63 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ Acceptances  733,095,111.14 
DAMMINDEIOUSES. 2 wk kt 36,296,189.13 
OCempnbat Perat®. 2 4 st te ee 6,160,746.63 
ee ee ae 11,355,683.91 
Customers’ AccepranceE LIABILITY . . . . 24, 166,089.65 


ee ae 17,186,771.90 


$2,423,644,861.37 











LIABILITIES 
Capita. Funps: 
Capirat Srock . . . . $100,270,000.00 
SURPLUS. .. . « « - 100,270,000.00 
Unpivipep Prorits. . .  28,121,440.91 
$ 228,661,440.91 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . . . P 18,024,000.81 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. , ; 2,243, 106.76 
Peeeesnte) wc ct ws ewe we thes SS ORI 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING. . . .... 25,216,075.37 


LiaBILiry AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND 
OMMIGMNIEEES. 5 4 6 8 et ce ee 30,274,123.73 





Orner LIABILITIES. « 0 0 «© ec ec wo ew 3,964,587.49 





$2,423,644,861.37 








United States Government and other securities carried at 
$141,546,826.51 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Zemurray Steers 
A Memorable Comeback 


(Continued from page 15) 


ged ability. Some business dealings 
resulted. 

Sam Zemurray proceeded to ex- 
emplify impressively the truth of an 
adage he enunciated to me: 

“There is no problem you can’t 
solve quickly if you understand your 
business from A to Z.” 

All was not ease and harmony. 
Cuyamel was becoming an acutely 
bothersome competitor of the mam- 
moth, masterful United Fruit, whose 
territory it invaded in more than one 
country. There were clashes, clashes 
on the ground, clashes in political 
arenas. Some blood, ’tis said, was 
spilled. 

But Sam Zemurray and his loyal 
cohorts never got the worst of it. He 
had played fair with governments as 
well as with his own workers and 
independent growers. He had early 
recognized that governments can sup- 
port themselves only by levying taxes, 
and he never balked at meeting half- 
way reasonable levies. Moreover, 
from the very first he had cultivated 
the friendship and confidence of 
native citizens. 

Realizing the doughtiness of their 
expanding competitor, the United 
Fruit executives approached him with 
an attractive proposition for an 
option on 50% of Cuyamel stock, to 
remain open three years. Visions of 
millions of dollars now dangled be- 
fore the eyes and mind of the once- 
poor Jewish immigrant. He ac- 
cepted. 


Underrated—and How! 


By the time the option expired, in 
1917, the United States Government 
was so unfriendly to “monopolies” 
that United Fruit, already towering 
monumentally in the banana industry, 
was afraid to bring its chief rival 
under its domination. So, instead of 
acquiring half of Cuyamel’s shares, it 
contented itself with buying 17,000 
of its 50,000 shares. 

Toiling night and day, most often 
out in the field, Zemurray caused 
Cuyamel to prosper more, propor- 
tionately, than United Fruit. He 
visited other Central American coun- 
tries, investigated their potentialities, 
bought land, started banana planta- 
tions, built (narrow-gauge) railroads, 
warehouses, docks, purchased and 
chartered more steamships. 

Despite the heavy capital expendi- 
tures these far-flung activities en- 
tailed, he mustered enough money to 
buy back from United Fruit all its 
Cuyamel holdings in 1922. 

“They underrated the Cuyamel 
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Company,” Sam commented modestly 
when reminiscing with me the other 
day. 

And how! 

Within seven years United Fruit 
paid him 300,000 shares of its stock 


for Cuyamel. United Fruit was then 
worth in the market $125 a share. 

The ex-banana peddler found him- 
self in possession of a $20,000,000 
fortune! 

Although only in his very early 
fifties, he had worked more and 
harder than half-a-dozen ordinary 
business men. 

“I am going to rest and have a 
good time,” he told his delighted wife, 
daughter and son. 


A Rest and a Return 


Feeling assured that his financial 
future was safe beyond all question, 
now that he was by far the largest 
stockholder in the mighty, impreg- 
nable, dividend-paying United Fruit 
Company, he bought an elaborate 
estate in Tangipahoa, 75 miles from 
New Orleans, his mind set on what 
theretofore had been denied him, 
namely, a life of leisure to enjoy 
yachting, travel, family, friends. 

It was during the boom days of 
1929 that the great Boston fruit com- 
pany sent its star lawyer, Bradley 
Palmer, to buy out Zemurray’s for- 
midable enterprise, Cuyamel, at any 
price. He was becoming a thorn in 
United Fruit’s side. One adamant 
stipulation was that he must agree 
not to re-enter competition. The 
deal went through. 

But evil days were at hand for 
American industry. United Fruit did 
not escape. Its shares dropped ter- 
rifically. Earnings shrivelled up so 
alarmingly that cessation of dividends 
was threatened. 

By the Fall of 1931 Zemurray’s 
dazzling fortune was melting like 
snow in June. 

“T became worried,” he recounted 
to me. “I attended a directors’ meet- 
ing—as by far the largest stock- 
holder, I had been elected a director 
—and told the management I was not 
satisfied. I could see that most of 
the directors also weren’t satisfied. 
I had previously worked hard and 
had built up a big company into ex- 
cellent shape. I knew that I could 
render great service to United Fruit, 
if given opportunity. But the di- 
rectors at that time turned me down. 

“But when things went from bad 
to worse, they began to change their 
minds. They decided that they had 
better agree to bringing me into the 
picture. 

“In July, 1932, they made me man- 
aging director, which meant that I 
was put in charge of operations, of 
running the company. Francis R. 





Hart, an excellent financial man, was 
elected president, to look after 
finances.” 

Zemurray now found himself con- 
fronted with the task of reviving, 
revivifying, rebuilding a gigantic 
enterprise. 

Recall the “ifs” he enumerated as 
essential to business success. He now 
proceeded to graduate thoroughly in 
these “‘ifs”’. 

His first objective was to obtain 
complete understanding of United 
Fruit’s possessions, ramifications, ac- 
tivities, at first hand. He embarked 
on a visit to all the major properties 
—in Honduras, Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, Colombia, Panama, Nicaragua, 
Jamaica, Mexico, Cuba. 

Men make or unmake enterprises, 
Sam Zemurray had well learned. In 
addition to studying the properties, 
he studied the personnel in charge. 
Tradition has it that he removed al- 
most every college-bred executive 
and installed rough-and-tumble suc- 
cessors. That just isn’t so. He did 
make a few changes; he did install 
here and there a trusted-and-tried 
official from Cuyamel ; he did remove 
a few intellectual dilettantes; but he 
put in more college-bred men than 
he removed. As a matter of fact, ex- 
perience has taught him that the bet- 
ter a man’s education, the better his 
chances for handling business prob- 
lems satisfactorily. 


New Uses for Ships 


Having overhauled personnel to 
the extent he deemed essential, and 
having acquainted himself thoroughly 
with United Fruit’s properties, he 
next addressed himself to effecting 
economies. 

For one thing, he discovered that 
the company was maintaining more 
ships than the contracted volume of 
(depression) business necessitated. 
Instead of laying up or selling sur- 
plus vessels, he set his brains to work 
on finding new uses for them. In 
this he succeeded unqualifiedly. He 
began to develop the European mar- 
ket for bananas as it had never been 
developed before. Other ships he 
put into importing sugar to the 
United States from Cuban and other 
plantations. Still others were 
switched to the orange trade. Only 
ten ships were laid off. 

“Today the ships which were di- 
verted into other channels are earn- 
ing money,” declares Mr. Zemurray. 

His prescription for reviving a sick 
company brought the desired results. 

But let Mr. Zemurray explain what 
he regards as the most important 
formula he adopted. 

“I realized that the greatest mis- 
take the United Fruit management 
had made was to assume that it could 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC, CANADIAN AND OTHER FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES 
December 31, 1937 





ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 





Cee vans siindeeocs nse ee ee ee $ 17,631,215.53 
Marketable Securities (at Market 
Pecemseer Si, TGST) 0c cccsscccses 2,462,426.44 
ReceivaBLes (After Reserve for 
Doubtful) 
Trade Notes and Accounts....... $ 14,906,168.19 
Other Notes and Accounts....... 2,283,685.31 17,189,853.50 
INVENTORIES (Cost or Market, 
Whichever Lower) 
eee Eee $ 18,137,340.06 
po eee 11,368,141.46 
re 22,615,856.12 52,121,337.64 
TERE, CES DOGG 6 6 oic ns ceccescscsecees $ 89,404,833.11 
FIXED ASSETS 
Land, Buildings, Machinery and 
BUIENOEE 6 ccc ccccccccs seccence 270,015,477.36 
INVESTMENTS 
Affiliated Companies Not Included 
ee $ 6,191,070.92 
Reacquired Capital Stock of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
oe =e ee 1,899,493.15 
CURE TI 6 dn :h'0 0c scicctcs 1,890,246.03 9,980,810.10 
DEFERRED CHARGES 
Prepaid Insurance, Taxes, etc. .... $ 1,565,529.58 
Bond Discount and Expense....... 315,112.09 1,880,641.67 
Patents, Trade-Marks and Goodwill. . - 1.00 
TOTAL, BSOETS .....20scccecse $371,281,763.24 
= 0 tb 





Nore: The above balance sheet includes the assets and liabilities as at 
September 30, 1937 of certain subsidiaries other than United States 


and Canadian. 
INCOME 


EarninGs, After Provision for Income Taxes and Sur- 


tax OF URGE PHOT onc ccccccccscccsce $ 52,996,286.06 
Deduct— 
Depreciation and Depletion ...... $ 9,435,489.51 
Interest on Debentures ......... 608,272.34 
Interest on Mortgages and Funded 
Debt of Subsidiary Companies. . 170,396.41 10,214,158.26 
er ee RE $ 42,782,127.80 
ee 


Nore: Income includes twelve months’ earnings to September 30, 1937 
of certain subsidiaries other than United States and Canadian. 





AUDITORS’ REPORT 


Union CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION: 

We have made an examination of the balance sheet of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries as at De- 
cember 31, 1937, and of the statement of income and surplus 
for the year 1937. In connection therewith we examined or 
tested accounting records of the Corporation and other sup- 
porting evidence with respect to the parent company and 
United States and Canadian subsidiaries and obtained informa- 
tion and explanations from officers and employees of the Cor- 
poration; we also made a general review of the accounting 
methods and of the operating and income accounts for the 
year of these companies, but we did not make a detailed audit 
of the transactions. 

For the purpose of conforming the principles of accounting 
of prior years with present day accounting practice, a review is 
being made of the fixed asset and surplus accounts since the 
inception of the Corporation. Where necessary and practical, 
any of the earlier accounts that may not conform with the cur- 
rent accounting requirements of various governmental agencies 
will be adjusted. 

Accepting the statements of other auditors with respect to 
subsidiaries other than United States and Canadian, in our 
opinion, based upon such examination, the accompanying bal- 
ance sheet and related statement of income and surplus fairly 
present, in accordance with accepted principles of accounting 
consistently maintained by the Corporation during the year 
under review, yyy: at December 31, 1937, and the results 
of its operations for the year. 

; HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 
New York, March 26, 1938 














LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable .......icdees-. $ 5,402,754.61 
Bond and Debenture Interest (Un- 
presented Coupons and Interest 


Payable January 1, 1938)........ 293,962.50 
Dividend Payable January 1, 1938.. 7,122,510.40 
Installments Due Within One Year 

on Sinking Fund Debentures..... 750,000.00 


AccrRvuED LIABILITIES 


Taxes (Including Income Taxes 
and Surtax on Undistributed 








Se ae $ 11,250,338.85 

i re 38,987.50 
Other Accrued Liabilities ........ ___—8 84,443.74 —— 12,123,770.09 
Torat. Cummanr Laamenrries..... .... 2. .cccce $ 25,692,997.60 


FIFTEEN YEAR, 842% SINKING FUND 
DEBENTURES OF UNION CARBIDE AND 
Carbon CorporaTION Due July 1,1950 $ 16,750,000.00 
Less—SIN KING FUNDINSTALLMENTS 
Ove WitHInN ONE Year (Pro- 
Wied T0F ANGVE) . .. cccccccsece. 750,000.00 
$ 16,000,000.00 





First MortGaGE BonpDs oF A SUBSIDIARY 





Company Due October 1, 1955, 5% 3,119,000.00 —_ 19,119,000.00 

TOPAL LEABIEITIES .........50555<<.. $ 44,811,997.60 

Rusemve Fon DEPRECIATION. ... 2.0.2.2 cc cc ccccccccccss 78,686,467.14 
*CapITAL STocK OF UNION CARBIDE AND 
CaRBON CORPORATION — 9,000,743 

SHarEs OF No Par VALUE......... $175,163,672.43 

BORN EIN 6 tsa ds.0s cee wecdeceweae __72,619,626.07 —_ 247,783,298.50 

$371,281,763.24 

ee 


*Not including 226,167 shares owned and held from December, 1917 
by Union Carbide Company, a subsidiary. 


SURPLUS 


EARNED SURPLUS AT JANUARY 1, 1937.......... $ 71,873,051.92 
Add— 
Sundry Items Not Affecting 1937 
I ions cacedues na inds 872,911.00 


$ 72,245,962.92 


Deduct— 
Adjustment of Fixed Asset Values §$ 10,604,153.46 
Decrease in Market Value of Mar- 
ketable Securities as at Decem- 


Se . rere 1,229,159.83 
Payments on Account of Past- 
Service Retirement Plan....... 768,372.88 


Decrease in Dollar Value of Net 
Current Assets Due to Varia- 


tion in Foreign Exchange Rates. 237,435.97 
Obsolete Property Abandoned ... _1,079,300.91 13,918,423.05 
$ 58,327,539.87 
Add— 
Net Income for Year (as above)................. 42,782,127.80 
$101,109,667.67 
Deduct— 


Dividends Declared on Capital 
Stock of Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corporation: 

No. 78—80¢ per share, paid April 


Dp beter eéacdeetceeseuesce $ 7,200,594.40 
No. 79—80¢ per share, paid July 

Dh ct cheiet wed wane awe eee 7,200,594.40 
No. 80—80¢ per share, paid Octo- 

SS BRS eae 7,200,594.40 
No. 81— 80¢ per share, payable 

PURINE Re ER aiaieé 003k caneae 7,200,594.40 


a 


28,802,377.60 
Less Dividends on Reacquired Cap- 








IS iodo omenewdesamae ____—- 12,336.00 28,490,041.60 
EARNED SURPLUS AT DECEMBER 31, 1937 ...... $ 72,619,626.07 
> 
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run its activities in many tropical 
countries from an office on the tenth 
floor of a Boston office building. The 
management had tried to tell every 
executive in every country exactly 
what he must do and how he must 
do it. Executives on the spot were 
treated almost like messenger boys. 

“I completely reversed that policy. 
I laid down what might be called a 
constitution for the company. This 
constitution provided for a maximum 
of home rule out in the field. It was 
established as a fixed policy that each 
chief executive in each country must 
take care of his troubles. If he found 
it necessary to call upon us for help, 
we were ready to respond. But it 
was impressed on each key executive 
that if he could not handle his difficul- 
ties reasonably satisfactorily, we 
would appoint some man who could. 

“Most of our managers proved 
thoroughly competent. We never 
hesitated to bring managers to head- 
quarters, to talk with them and coach 
them. We did have to make some 
shifts, but only a few. 

“We did not act on the assumption 
that we were miracle men, capable 
of grasping better than men on the 
spot the solution to every problem in 
every country where we operated.” 

As one result of his personal ap- 
praisal of all United Fruit properties, 
he drastically cut down the book 
values. This curtailed depreciation 
allowances substantially. 

Whereas friction with governments 
had occasionally arisen, he made it 
his business to become acquainted 
with leading statesmen all along the 
line and to establish a sensible under- 
standing with them. He recognized 
that it was natural for each govern- 
ment to try to extract all revenue 
possible from the gigantic United 
Fruit Company. But he also con- 
trived to convey to each government 


Diesel Dreams Are Coming True 


(Continued form page 18) 


velopment has taken place—nor does 
any seem to be immediately in sight. 
Development of aviation gasolines 
permitting increases in efficiencies as 
high as 30 per cent. in recent years 
in spark-ignition power plants has 
undoubtedly retarded development of 
the diesel for aircraft in the United 
States. On the other hand, it is only 
fair to say that widespread differences 
of opinion about aircraft diesels exist 
in responsible American quarters. 
But however strongly the spotlight 
of publicity may be concentrated on 
the faster-growing sections of the 
diesel market, sales of diesels for sta- 
tionary power generation continue 
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that, while United Fruit needed it, 
it needed United Fruit, and that 
it would be a national calamity if the 
company quit. 

Invariably, the politicians sensed 
his straight-from-the-shoulder _ sin- 
cerity, grasped his practical common- 
sense and decided to play the game 
fairly with him. 

Under the Zemurray regime, seri- 
ous troubles between governments 
and the “Pulpo”—the Latin-Ameri- 
can definition of this corporate octo- 
pus—have been rare. 

Sam Zemurray’s philosophy is that 
there are times when it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to fight—and that 
when you have to fight, you must 
fight with all your might. Other 
times—most times—you can accom- 
plish more by being conciliatory, by 
giving sympathetic consideration to 
the other party’s point of view, by 
being what Latin Americans call 
“simpatico.” Patience and tolerance 
are peculiarly important in dealing 
with equatorial peoples and officials. 

Jamaica at one time decided that 
its interest lay in co-operating exclu- 
sively with the British in developing 
and marketing its banana crop. But 
in a few years United Fruit was in- 
vited to re-enter the situation on a 
large scale, and it is now the dominat- 
ing factor, having a ten-year contract 
with the Jamaican Government. 

Through similar give-and-take 
conduct in Cuba, the sugar properties 
there have successfully weathered 
succeeding upheavals in that Island 
and are now doing very well. 

Samuel Zemurray’s life story is 
inspiring. But there is nothing mys- 
terious about his success. 

Very early he had to battle to eke 
out an existence. He accepted toil 
as his lot. To industry he wedded 
imagination, the pioneering spirit, 
courage. He took many chances—but 


steadily year after year. About as 
much horsepower of diesels went into 
stationary plants last year as into all 
applications in 1928. 

Great diesel activity has taken place 
in the Permian Basin in West Texas 
where approximately 6,000 oil wells 
have been brought into production 
in the last few years. Scores of diesel 
drilling rigs are literally working 
twenty-four hours a day. 

Installations of diesels for pri- 
vate-building power plants continue 
steadily, sometimes with strong pub- 
lic-utility opposition. Utilities them- 
selves are using diesels widely, never- 
theless, for power generation in 
sparsely populated areas where cen- 
tral-station lines cannot economically 
be connected. 


never blind chances. He expected 
nothing for nothing. He was pre- 
pared to pay the price of wringing 
success from a stern world. 

From studying things, he gradu- 
ated to studying men. He could be 
as hard as nails, as outspoken as a 
mule driver. But he sought always 
to be absolutely fair. He never re- 
moved men without abundant cause. 
He learned to delegate authority— 
something many executives never 
learn. He spent time, effort, vitality 
in mastering every problem and situ- 
ation as it arose. 

Also, he developed an amazing 
memory. Everything he saw, heard, 
learned became indelibly inscribed on 
his mental plates. His business was 
his life—until he sold his own crea- 
tion, Cuyamel Fruit, for an ample 
fortune; nor did it take him long to 
realize that leisure had little appeal. 

I would sum up Sam Zemurray’s 
philosophy thus: 

Master your business. Formulate 
clear-cut objectives. Know your men, 
give them scope, hold them respon- 
sible for results, remove them only 
when no other course becomes feas- 
ible. Steep your mind in your affairs, 
remember everything. Concentrate 
on the success of your own enterprise, 
but in dealing with others, recognize 
that they also have objectives, and 
meet them at least halfway. Avoid 
quarrels, but if quarrels are forced 
upon you, fight for your rights. Fear 
nobody, fear nothing—except making 
too many mistakes. 

“How do you regard America’s 
outlook?” I asked. 

“The main aim of Washington and 
industry and everybody else should 
be to bring about more jobs,” he 
instantly replied. “If enough people 
can be put to work, all our other 
problems can be solved.” 

Is this not horse-sense ? 


Loans and grants from Government 
agencies have encouraged the erection 
of new light plants and extension of 
existing facilities in many towns. Sta- 
tionary diesel business has profited 
from the stimulatio: that has thus 
been provided, particularly in smaller 
communities. 

All in all, then, stationary diesels 
continue to play a growing part 
throughout industry. 

Everywhere the diesel has pene- 
trated, its advance is full of drama, 
controversy, claims and _ counter 
claims. American diesel development 
still has more variety than volume; 
more human interest than dollars of 
sales. But it is clear that the diesel 
is on the upgrade and still accelerating 
rapidly. 
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Meet the World’s Great Thinkers 


AN INVITATION FROM B. C. FORBES 


OME WITH ME, oné evening, away from pressing business cares, and enjoy the 


company of the world’s greatest men. Relax and expand in their wise and inspiring 
attitude toward life. 


For years I have made it a practice to spend at least a few minutes each day reading the 
words of famous men throughout the ages. From their stimulating messages I have de- 
rived much satisfaction and encouragement. Many outstanding men, with whom I have 
come in intimate contact, have confided to me, that they, too, share my habit of snatch- 
ing a few precious minutes from each crowded day to study the words of men whose 


deeds and thoughts have moulded our times. 


America 
Needs Such a Book 


For years these friends of mine have 
been urging that I edit a truly represen- 
tative selection of the inspiring mes- 
sages which have done so much to en- 
courage America’s Leaders in their up- 
ward climb. Such a book, it was em- 
phasized, would save them time, elimi- 
nate useless hunting through dross for 
thoughts of gold. 


And so I am delighted to announce that 
finally, aided by the staff of Forbes 
Magazine, I have compiled in one, 
handsomely bound volume, 639 of the 
greatest of these messages, titled 
THOUGHTS ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE. Many of the men whose 
writings appear in this book were con- 
fronted by almost exactly the same 
problems you face. You will be heart- 
ened and aided by understanding their 
own solutions of them. 


What Readers 
Are Saying: 


“After reading a copy of ‘Thoughts on 
the Business of Life; Iwas so impressed 
I want 100 additional copies for dis- 
tribution to our personnel.” 


J. M. J., Detroit, Michigan 


“Am delighted with my copy of 
‘Thoughts on the Business of Life’ 
Please send eighteen additional copies 
for distribution to our staff.” 


M. E. M., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Congratulations on the epic results 
achieved in your ‘Thoughts on the Busi- 
ness of Life’ It is the most enlightening 
guidebook for the proper method of at- 
taining success it has been my good 
fortune to study.” 


F. J. McK., New York, N. Y. 





Only 
$2.00 


The Wisdom of All Ages 


Trooping across its pages is the wis- 
dom, the philosophy, the inspiration of 
men who have left their imprint on our 
civilization. Lincoln, Pasteur, Thoreau, 
Confucius, Disraeli, Goethe, Napoleon, 
Ruskin, Cicero, Voltaire, Washington, 
Jefferson, Emerson, Twain, Webster, 
Milton, Tolstoi, Ingersoll, Dumas, 
Shakespeare, Edison, Coolidge, Lowell, 
Hubbard, Swinburne, Steinmetz. And 
among present day leaders, clear think- 
ers such as: John D. Rockefeller, Owen 
D. Young, Henry Ford, Albert Einstein, 
Babson, Walter C. Teagle, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Walter Lippmann, Dr. 
John H. Finley, Edward R. Stettinius, 
Charles M. Schwab, Eugene G. Grace, 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Charles F. 
Kettering, Daniel Willard, Rabbi Wise, 
Thomas J. Watson, Henry L. Doherty, 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, Dr. Christian 
F. Reisner, Charles R. Gay, David Sar- 
noff, Nicholas Murray Butler and hun- 
dreds of others. 


For Every Forbes Reader 


I want every Forbes reader to enjoy this book 
and I know that many of you will wish to 
present copies to your friends, customers, 
business associates and employees. Therefore, 
I have deliberately set the price low, $2. 
Order a copy for yourself and examine it 
carefully for five days. If you don’t agree 
that it belongs on your desk or in your li- 
brary, return it and we will refund your pur- 
chase price without question. 





pot ceo —MAIL COUPON TODAY = -=-=--=—=—: 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. T-4-1 
Please send me a copy of Thoughts on the Business of Life, edited by B. C. Forbes. I will 
pay postman $2.00 plus few cents postage. It is understood that I may read and use this 
book for 5 days and return it for refund if it does not in any way live up to the claims made 
for it. (This offer good in U. S. only.) 
I. Dab cu awe sala ithe Hates Ween OUe sere Raul eene keane anenereteduceecenteans 
Er 2. till iinciy aa pele diene aoe eens eam kee eae eine UR nn he he kbd hee eamaee 
Oe Eee ee er eee Tr TT eT TT Te eT TT TC COLT 
RT ey ee Ee er ee eT ar err tr rT ee 





PERSONALLY AUTOGRAPHED COPY IF YOU ‘REMIT NOW! Check here if 
you enclose $2.00 with coupon. In that case WE pay postage charges. Same refund 
privilege applies, of course. Note: If resident of N. Y. C. add 4c for Sales Tax. 
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== Babson’s Reports = 
Dept. 98-1, BABSON PARK, MASS. 
Send free report on Stock Groups. i 
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| For careful thinkers— 


“INVESTMENT UNDER 
THE DOW THEORY” 


A NEW treatise, one of the clearest and 
most complete published on exactly how to 
use the results of the Dow Theory. 37,000 
words. Explains four methods of investment, 
| three of speculation, the bearing of the 
| Theory on each, its use on bonds, ‘‘jumping 
| the gun,’’ for what purposes the Theory is 
worthless, the habits that bring loss. 
Written by the author of market letter that 
warned of Bear Market on March 17, 
August 19, and September 3, 1937. Send $2 
| for your copy, or write for description. 
} Dudley Kimball, Publisher of Research on 
Improved Methods of Investment and 
Trading, Parsippany, New Jersey. 













































PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 89 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on March 9, 1938, for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1938, equal 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on April 15, 1938, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on March 31, 1938. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary- Treasurer. 















San Francisco, California. 
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MONTHLY AVERAGE 


1932 «1933 «1934 «1935 «1936 ©1937 


Stock Market 
Outlook 


James 6. Donley 


HE stock market, which had pre- 

viously approximated a condition 

of equilibrium, was upset rather 
violently by the shock of a real war 
scare a few days after the previous 
“Outlook” was written. ‘“Strong- 
box” liquidation from both domestic 
and foreign sources was turned loose 
in considerable volume. 

When the most threatening war 
clouds evaporated into thin air, in- 
vestors failed to buy back a large pro- 
portion of the stocks they had sold. 
And reluctance to repurchase has per- 
sisted, although there are many com- 
petent observers who believe that, 
because of the Anglo-Italian rap- 
prochement, preservation of peace in 
Europe is a safer bet now than it has 
been in several months. But inves- 
tors are notoriously slow to move, 
one way or the other. 

The stock market’s unsatisfactory 
rally when fear of imminent war 
passed may be laid to one of two fac- 
tors. Either speculators are con- 
vinced that business is due to get 
worse before it improves, or the mar- 
ket is temporarily weighed down by 
the increase in the “floating supply” 
of stocks resulting from liquidation by 
investors fearing a second World 
War. 

It is the writer’s belief that the lat- 
ter is the more reasonable explana- 
tion. Active margin accounts are not 
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what they should be in number or in 
resources, and the increased supply of 
stocks was too great to find lodgment 
with such buyers. With the previous 
situation of fairly close balance be- 
tween demand and supply disturbed, 
the market retreated to lower levels. 
As this is written (March 25) the 
process of adjusting prices and hence 
market balance to the enlarged “‘float- 
ing supply” is still under way. 

The Dow-Jones industrial average 
has backed down to within a small 
fraction of the lowest level of last 
November, but so far it has failed to 
break that support point or to make 
a new “closing low” for the bear mar- 
ket. The public utility average, slow- 
ly sagging, has reached a level only 
about 3 points above the low of 1935, 
which marks the so-called “depres- 
sion low” for that average. Influ- 
enced by the critical financial situa- 
tion of many carriers, growing out of 
ill-advised wage advances, inadequate 
rate increases and lagging freight traf- 
fic, the railroad average has dropped 
to the lowest level since 1932. Sec- 
ond-grade railroad bonds, as meas- 
ured by the Dow-Jones average, have 
reached all-time record lows. 

On the favorable side of the pic- 
ture, business is slowly getting its 
head up and still hopes for some 
friendly gesture from Congress. Resi- 
dential building should be strongly 
stimulated by 10% down payments 
which put the risks of home owner- 
ship in a class with signing a lease. 

To sum up: The writer believes the 
bear market is petering out, for the 
latest upset has brought only three 
days with million-share volume, 
against eighteen last November. So 
far the market itself has given no sign 
of a turn, but climactic selling is un- 
likely to appear. Speculators should 
try for the bottom on all recessions, 
with closé stop-loss order protection. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


Main Market Trend 
Still Downward 


Joseph D. Goodman 





N March 9th, after the announce- 
ment of the freight-rate decision 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission, this column sent the follow- 
ing telegram to subscribers to the 
advance releases: 

“Railroad decision disappointing. 
Industrial stocks might decline 30 
per cent.” I mention this to inform 
readers that it is sometimes necessary 
to change quickly one’s ideas and act 
accordingly; and sometimes impor- 
tant events occur between the time of 
preparation of this column and _ its 
receipt by readers, requiring a new 
interpretation of the outlook. 

Readers might be interested in 
keeping for future reference the fol- 
lowing table showing the extent of 
the bull and bear markets as indicated 
by the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
ages : 


Bottoms Price Tops Price 
1897 40 to 1899 77 
1900 52 to 1901 78 


1903 42 to 1906 103 
1907 53 to 1909 100 
1911 72 to 1912 94 
1914 53 to 1916 110 
1917 65 to 1919 119 
1921 63 to 1929 381 
1932 41 to 1937 194 
(Low average, 53) (High average, 139) 


In prior times, bull markets con- 
tinued until the supply of money was 
exhausted and rates became prohibi- 
tive. Bear markets continued until 
the strain on the money market was 
completely corrected. For several 
years, money rates have been extra- 
ordinarily low; hence, the condition 
of the money market did not cause 
the end of the bull market last year. 
In the writer’s opinion, before the 
next bull market begins it will be 
necessary to correct the harm caused 
by New Deal legislation. 


Earnings Outlook Poor 


Earnings have continued very bad, 
and at this time no marked improve- 
ment appears in sight. With the in- 
dustrial averages now about 120, 
there is room for a decline to any- 
where between 90 and 70 before the 
final bottom is reached. Margin com- 
mitments are virtually nil, and with 
short selling practically eliminated by 


regulation, the declines are not as 
rapid as on former occasions. That 
explains why the market does not 


drop as fast as conditions seem to 
warrant. 

It is interesting to note from the 
following that the average level of the 
market, as measured by the Dow- 
Jones industrials, has in the recent 
past been lower than the present level, 
when business was at levels corre- 
sponding to the present: 


Dow-J ones 
When F.R.B. index 
index was range was 
84—September, 1933 .......... 92-107 
81—February, 1934........... 102-112 
84—March, 1934.............. 97-106 
ee 90-101 


Or, to put it another way, when in 
the past, the Dow-Jones industrials 
were around the 120-125 level, the 
Federal Reserve Board industrial in- 
dex was: 


F.R.B. Dow-J ones 
103—March, 1925 .........00<. 115~126 
Wi ——Blew. 1905 oo ces cdc 121-130 
B6—Jaly, 1935 .....ccscsveess 118-127 
88—August, 1935............. 124-130 
89—November, 1937.......... 112-137 
84—December, 1937 .......... 118-130 
81—January, 1938 ............ 119-134 


A Good Rule 


I suggest that, from this point on, 
readers note carefully which stocks 
do not make new lows, when or if the 
averages go into new lows. When 
the final turn comes, the best rule to 
apply will likely be “Buy the stock 
that won’t go down in a bear market 
—it will probably lead the next rise.” 

Unless something of major impor- 
tance occurs to change the outlook, 
rallies in the market are likely to be 
small and without significance. It has 
been obvious that the main down- 
ward trend of the market has not 
been reversed; hence, the continued 
accumulation of cash reserves is ad- 
vised. 

The railroad situation has reached 
a crisis, and it is possible that some- 
thing will be done to correct it. 

With Germany becoming a more 
important factor in various countries, 
the United States is in danger of los- 
ing considerable of its exports of 
manufactured goods. 

Bear markets usually last about 
half as long as the preceding bull 
market. On this basis, a continuation 
of the main downward trend (subject 
to occasional rallies) until the end of 
this year is a normal expectation. 

March 23. 


* 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 


Are Your Sales Methods 


DATED? 





Present-Day Conditions Call for New 


Standards ...New Methods... New Ideas 


on Selling. This Book Supplies Them! 


Whether you are interested in selling goods, 
ideas, or yourself—this is the most helpful book 
you can own! It will show you how to influence 
people to do what YOU want them to do, and 
to give you what YOU want. 


Here are 253 pages of important selling informa- 
tion from the pen of a producer. Rex Cole, from 
his 35 years of practical experience, takes selling 
apart and shows you what makes it tick. 






Cash Price 253 Pages 
Now Only Cloth Bound 
$2.00 


Gold Lettered 
ee « 


Rex Cole 


Salesmanship 


Rex Cole, for the first time, explains fully the 
new salesmanship that today is quietly reestab- 
lishing business, profits and confidence. Many 
salesmanagers who have applied the principles of 
the NEW SALESMANSHIP report sales in- 
creases of more than THIRTY PERCENT! 
Salesmen who have adopted methods described in 
this book are setting new sales records! 


Reduced Cash Price: Thousands of ‘‘Rex Cole on Sales- 
manship’’ have been sold at $2.50. Ensuing economies 
permit us to offer copies, for a limited time, at the 
Special Cash Price of $2.00 each! 


Money-Back Offer: Simply mail coupon below—enclosing 
remittance. Examine this book for a week. If it doesn’t 


meet your requirements—return it within 7 days and your 
$2.00 will be refunded. 


——-—-— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ———-— 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. C-4-38 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me a copy of ‘““REX COLE ON SALESMANSHIP’” 
xt the Special Cash Price of $2.00 (on charge orders 
$2.50). Check enclosed. Mail postpaid. Fully return- 
able within 7 days, refund guaranteed. (For orders 
within New York City, add 4 cents to cover New York 
Sales Tax for the Relief of the Unemployed.) 
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Air Conditioning—Necessity 
for Future Homes? 


(Continued from page 13) 


third obstacle to widespread sales of 
residential air conditioning. The gen- 
eral public, in spite of experience 
with air conditioning in stores, the- 
atres, hotels and trains, has certain 
misconceptions of air conditioning 
and what it can do. To many, air 
conditioning still means Summer 
cooling, but manufacturers of the 
equipment have taken constructive 
steps to point out what complete air 
conditioning really means. 

Briefly, complete year-around air 
conditioning means automatic control 
of temperature, humidity, purity and 
circulation of inside air. Winter air 
conditioning supplies heat and hu- 
midity, while Summer air condition- 
ing cools and dehumidifies. Both 
types of equipment purify, circulate 
and bring in outside air for inside 
comfort. 

Such is complete air conditioning. 
But meanwhile, as sales of complete 
air conditioning have been few in 


number, certain substitutes have 
gained ground. 
Attic fans (nearly 10,000 were 


sold during 1937) have been used to 
bring in cool night air by opening 
the windows during the night and 
drawing the heated air of the house 
up through the stairways and ceiling 
grilles to the attic and expelling it 
outside. During the day, the win- 
dows of the house are closed and the 
cooler air is retained. By this 
method, houses in certain parts of 
the country have been kept fairly 
comfortable even during blistering 
Summer months. 


High Prices an Obstacle? 


Another substitute for Summer 
cooling is the use of fans in the base- 
ment. In forced air systems, these 
fans may be used to circulate the 
cooler air of the basement through 
the ducts which supply the warm air 
in the Winter to other parts of the 
house. 

These and other substitutes often 
have support among architects and 
builders when true air conditioning 
does not. For architects and builders 
complain of the high prices for equip- 
ment, and they feel that rather than 
urge complete air-conditioning equip- 
ment on the prospective home owner, 
they can advise the installation of 
certain substitutes for cooling along 
with Winter air conditioning. 

Architects also have another objec- 
tion to residential air conditioning: 
They claim that it is difficult to sell 
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General Blectric 
Year-around equipment takes surprisingly 
small space in the basement of the home 


their clients on the idea of sealing up 
the windows. And they quote the 
story of the hotel guest—an Arizona 
cowboy—who kicked out the window 
in his bedroom when he found it was 
tightly sealed for air conditioning. 

Makers of the equipment realize 
the price objection, and, by several 
methods, they are trying to reduce 
costs. And as for sealing up windows, 
they claim that when it is tried out, 
home owners get used to it, like it, 
and appreciate the savings in clean- 
ing bills for household furnishings 
and clothes. An additional reason 
for closing windows is that cooling 
or heating recirculated air is obvious- 
ly cheaper that controlling the tem- 
perature or outside air which would 
enter through open doors and win- 
dows. 

The future of residential air con- 
ditioning, nonetheless, rests with the 
architects and builders of future 
homes, and makers of equipment are 
co-operating in every possible way to 
educate them and the general public 
by more intelligent selling and by 
pointing out the advantages of true 
air conditioning. 

Unscrupulous builders and real- 
estate promoters have done much 
harm to the industry by advertising 
air conditioning which is not true air 
conditioning. The evils of such mis- 
representation will gradually disap- 
pear when buyers learn more about 
air conditioning and have more ex- 
perience with its operation. 

The future of the industry in this 
residential field can be, in part, de- 
termined by past experience. For 
while air conditioning has not gone 
into many new apartment houses and 
homes during the last year, it has at 


least shown where the most promis- 
ing markets are. 

For Summer cooling, the South 
and the Southwest offer fine oppor- 
tunities. And the Middle West and 
the West Coast are not far behind. 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Missouri are 
outstanding states for sales of room 
coolers, for example. 

For Winter air conditioning, the 
Middle West, where forced air heat- 
ing has long been accepted, is strong. 
The Northeast—especially New Eng- 
land—is one of the least promising 
parts of the country for sales of Win- 
ter air conditioning. But this section 
of the country has been more recep- 
tive to the sales of complete air con- 
ditioning for apartments. And the 
Middle West and the South are not 
far behind in this field. 

In houses, the future is even more 
hopeful. For while the number of 
apartment houses is proportionately 
few, the number of homes making up 
the potential market is great. More 
than 6,000,000 homes in the country 
belong to families with incomes of 
more than $2,000. And over 2,000,- 
000 of these are adaptable to complete 
air conditioning, provided costs are 
drastically lowered. Today, not more 
than 300,000 houses have partial or 
complete air conditioning. And the 
ratio of houses to commercial estab- 
lishments where air conditioning has 
wide acceptance, is over two hundred 
to one. 


Many Tenants Willing to Pay 


Another promising aspect for the 
future in residential air conditioning 
is the effect of air conditioning on 
sales and rental values of homes and 
apartments. Houses which have mod- 
ern heating equipment including 
Winter air conditioning, for example, 
have brought higher rents than 
non-air-conditioned residences. Some 
apartment houses have been air con- 
ditioned with equipment which can 
be turned on or off in individual 
apartments, and tenants are charged 
for the amount of air conditioning 
they use. Experience of apartment- 
house owners has proved that tenants 
appreciate air conditioning, and they 
are willing to pay for this additional 
comfort. 

Sales of new houses have been in- 
creased with air-conditioning instal- 
lations. One prospective.Philadelphia 
home owner, for example, recently 
made the specific stipulation that he 
would buy no house that did not 
include complete air conditioning. 

Other home owners in the future 
may make the same demands. And 
it is to this ultimate goal that resi- 
dential air conditioning is pointing. 
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For Your Information 


MONG the new booklets and 
catalogues, obtainable direct from 
the companies listed, without charge: 








DresEL-ELecTric GENERATORS. How 
diesel-powered generators are creating 
low-cost electric current for contractors, 
mines, industrial plants, municipalities, 
dairies. Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 


WAUKESHA-HESSELMAN Ort ENGINES. 
Description, specifications and performance 
of a line of spark-ignition engines which 
burn heavy fuels—“a diesel with a spark 
plug.” Waukesha Motor Co., Waukesha, 
Wis. 


SHouLp HusBanps KEEP House? Well, 
if they took a whack at it, they might see 
what their wives are up against—and pro- 
vide homes, as well as plants and offices, 
with modern equipment. A domestic drama 
with a business man’s slant. American 


Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 


CONTROLLED INSTALLMENT CrepiT. Down- 
to-bedrock study of installment credit— 
written especially for merchants who want 
to know the latest in profitable principles, 
methods and operating procedures. House- 
hold Finance Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


A BALANCED FLEET SAFETY PROGRAM. 
How membership in the National Safety 
Council has helped many companies to 
save lives and dollars in motor-fleet opera- 
tions. National Safety Council, Chicago, Ill. 


TRANSITE WALLS. Walls for office par- 
titions which combine the advantages of 
both movable and fixed types; what they 
look like, what they’re made of, how they 
can be used. Johns-Manville Corp., New 
York, N.Y. 


Guiwe To BetrerR Packinc & SHIPPING 
MetHops, Fifth edition of a handy, 
pocket-size booklet containing data on steel 
strapping and how a number of companies 
use it to save money. Signode Steel Strap- 
ping Co., Chicago, IIl. 


WESTINGHOUSE Fans. New catalogue of 
a complete line of electric fans of all types 
and sizes. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DeatH Bectns at 40. Beautifully drama- 
tized and picturized summary of the 1937 
automobile-accident record, with construc- 
tive emphasis on causes. Travelers Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Riccer’s Hanpsook. Usable informa- 
tion on wire-rope slings and fittings, to- 
gether with directions for splicing and 
socketing wire rope. Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wuat Is THE Practice or Law IN 
Missourt? Background information on a 
local situation with national implications : 
To what extent business organizations can 
go in “the practice of law” without step- 
ping on what lawyers regard as their pre- 
rogatives. American Mutual Alliance, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 


REDUCE THE Waste Ling. A line of gas 
heating equipment which is put forward as 
one solution for modern home heating and 
air-conditioning problems. C. A. Dunham 
Co., Chicago, Il. 











70 Tons OF AIR 
Movep Per Minute! 


in California’s new vehicular tunnel 


The longest subterranean vehicular tunnel in the world is Cali- 
fornia’s new Sturtevant-ventilated Broadway Low Level Tunnel. 
Drilled through the base of the Berkeley Hills, it provides a 
great underground highway between Alameda and Contra Costa 
Counties, California. 


16 Giant Sturtevant Ventilating Fans flood the tunnel with fresh, 
outdoor air— speedily exhaust all foul air and motor gases. They 
handle 70 tons of air per minute —4200 tons per hour! 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sturtevant 


REG. VU. GS. PAT. OFF. 


Dr Ast Ui 


World’s Largest Makers of Air Handling and Conditioning Equipment 























While you are 


rdising 





your children 


Consider our policy which provides 
double benefits, at a low rate, over 


the twenty NEED-MOST years. 


Ask for pamphlet and figures 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Thous. Book 

Par Shares Value 
10 753 = $11 
No 2,542 15 
10 1,500 12 
No 4,153 15 
No 752 23 
No 2,214 91 
No 1,773 33 
25 2,474 45 
No 600 108 
No 2,004 Nil 
No 1,000 9 
No 768 14 
No 10,045 12 
25 2,802 31 
No 2,192 35 
100 450 144 
100 18,685 127 
25 2,995 25 
No 400 3 
50 8,674 56 
5 4,065 14 
1 587 23 
100 2,427 260 
25 2,664 53 
No 225 32 
No 1,106 39 
100 2,563 124 
10 390 32 
20 438 46 
5 2,098 13 
No 3,192 115 
15 4,397 25 
5 2,302 15 
No 736 80 
No 745 66 
No 5,000 6 
No 965 42 
5 512 13 
100 192 150 
No 1,000 6 
No 1,123 35 
No 1,800 62 
25 7,654 51 
5 4,352 35 
No 3,992 2 
No__ 11,742 16 
10 1,842 29 
No 2,636 6 
No 33,673 7 
No 11,472 47 
No 13,919 18 
20 2,854 34 
5 4,683 18 
25 2,530 31 
100 445 166 
10 982 25 
1 7,427 3 
100 516 242 
50 1,689 87 
No 700 22 
No 973 15 
20 = 11,065 40 
No 2,251 66 
5 1,202 14 
No 3,422 16 
100 1,511 118 
No 28,846 11 
No 5,251 11 
No 665 50 
10 42,741 18 
No 321 17 
No 1,999 4 
No 800 22 
No 1,303 24 
No 1,541 21 
100 2,486 157 
No 1,798 13 
No 686 2 
No 1,544 17 


Earns’ Earns, 1937 
1936 m=months 
$1.76 $2.21, 10 m 
2.80 2.42,9 m 
1.52 1.27, 12 m 
0.944 0.464, 6m 
2.13 2.01,9 m 
11.44 11.48, 12 m 
2.64 4.80, 12 m 
5.80 6.47, 12 m 
1.32 1.367¢ 
9.58 6.277, 9 m 
0.20 0.26, 12 m 
1.75 4.75, 12 m 
0.70 0.68, 12 m 
2.26 3.09, 9 m 
6.97 6.61, 12 m 
2.67 2.21, 12 m 
9.89 9.76, 12 m 
3.71 5.04, 12 m 
1.767 11.10¢, 12 m 
1.83 3.11, 9 m 
0.742 0.637 
| — ss cegeeus 
1.56 0.60, 12 m 
2.59 3.51, 12 m 
6.787" 6.227, 9 m 
3.21¢ 0.38, 12 m 
0.85 1.204, 12 m 
1.14 1.61, 9 m 
6.19 6.26, 12 m 
1.44 0.91, 9 m 
2.14 7.63, 12 m 
1.80 1.43, 12 m 
7.13 3.63, 12 m 
2.89" 4.098 
3.02 2.57, 12 m 
1.39 1.64, 12 m 
———- )063F— (se bee 
0.61 0.69} 
12.37 13.46" 
2.33 2.04, 12 m 
c | lL 
5.70 3.03, 9 m 
5.68 4.36, 12 m 
14.53 11.96, 12 m 
4.65 5.73, 12 m 
0.54 0.57, 12 m 
6.16 7.33, 12 m 
0.85 0.60, 12 m 
0.13 0.18, 12 m 
2.34 2.17, 12 m 
1.18 1.328 
3.17 3.06, 12 m 
2.05 2.48, 9 m 
3.86 2.52, 12 m 
3.76 5.81, 12 m 
0.65* 0.74" 
0.16¢ 0.03+, 12 m 
1.80¢ 1.947, 12 m 
0.80; 0.557, 12 m 
1.58 1.62, 12 m 
4.26 2.21, 6 m 
7.72 7.29, 12 m 
8.33 9.96, 12 m 
3.54 3.43, 12 m 
0.94 1.50° 
0.23+ 1.97, 12 m 
1.53 2.20, 12 m 
2.71 1.75, 12 m 
3.40¢ 4.46¢ 
5.36 3.46, 9 m 
0.17 1.58, 12 m 
1.71 1.50, 12 m 
3.29" 2.62" 
4.04 225+, 12m 
3.90 1.95, 12 m 
3.99 4.06, 12 m 
0.718 0.898 
3.51 0.497, 12 m 
2.14 0.16, 9 m 
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Div. 

1937 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... $1.30 
Air Reduction............. 3a 
eee 1.35a 
Alleghany Corp. (r)....... ‘es 
Allegheny Steel........... 1.60 
Allied Chemical ........... 7.50a 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 3.50 
ee ee 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 0.25 
Amer. & Foreign Power... ... 
American International..... — 
Amer. Locomotive......... _— 
American Radiator ........ 0.60 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 2a 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 5a 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 
Amer. Tel. & Tel......... i) 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
Amer. Woolen............ aes 
Anaconda Copper.......... 1.75 
PASUNOET GE Biles ncccccccccve 


Assoc. Dry Goods......... ; 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 2 
Atlantic Refining .......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 


"ge eee 1 
Beech-Nut Packing........ 6a 
Bendix Aviation........... 1 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 
Borden Company.......... 1.60 
ee ke 3a 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 2.50 
Brook. Union Gas......... 2.30 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1.40a 
California Packing ........ 1.50 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale....  ... 
Ee ae 6 
Celanese Corp.......ssccee 2.25 
Cerro de Pasco........... 5.75a 
Chesapeake Corp........... 3 
Chesapeake & QOhio........ 3.80a" 
ef eee 10 
NED nc iG cubbeen voces 4.50a 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.45 
Commercial Credit......... 5.50a 
Commercial Solvents....... 


Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated =d. of N. Y.. 2 


Consolidated Oil........... 0.90a 
Continental Can........... 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1.50a 


Corn Prod. Refining....... 
Crucible Steel ............. 
Cuban-American Sugar .... 
Curtiss-Wright 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... 

Del., Lack. & Western..... oes 
Diamond Match........... 1 


er 4.50a 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 6.25 
Eastman Kodak........... 7.50a 
Elec. Auto-Lite............ 2.60 
Electric Power & Light....  ... 
ORE EE ced buncekvase os av 
General Electric........... 2.20 
General Foods............. 2 
General Mills. ...........0. 3 
General Motors........... 3.75 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 
CS oe ee 2.60a 
eneereem, BB. Be .sccesecceee 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 2.50 
Great Northern Pfd....... 2 
Hecker Products .......... 0.90a 


Hershey Chocolate......... 3 
Hudson Motor ............ . 


Div. 
1938 
$0.35 


0.75a 
0.30a 
1.50 
hie 


0.15 
1.25 
1 

4.50 
1.25 


0.25 
0.25 


0.25 
2:50a 


. SSeee.. 
. wRNeez: ° 
-MmNSoSS: - 


0.50 
2 

0.50 
3.50 


S.eeererss..°sS 
ND: w tninw: - 
m: SRERSSS:: H 


.--o. 
; we: 


Long Term 
Price Range 


38- 5; 
223- 31; 
34- 4; 
51- 1; 
72- 5; 
355- 42; 
85- 4; 
158- 29; 
107- 
199- 
150- 
136- 
55- 
144- 
130- 
95- 
310- 
270- 
33- 
175- 
27- 
76- 
298- 
78- 8; 
514-3% ; 
67- 2; 
145- 4; 
83- 5; 
114- 29; 
104- 5; 
141- 7; 
101- 16; 
90%- 3; 
82- 7; 
249-1514; 
97- 6; 
85- 4; 
99- 6; 
515- 17; 
58%-1%; 
120- 
112- 5; 
77%- 10; 
141- 5; 
191- 41; 
140- 
84%- 4; 
63- 4; 
oa |; 
182- 18; 
46- 4; 
92- 17; 
63- 4; 


ae 
Od WHE WNHPSOUwWWWwWWwhts 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


= 


29.'37 
°28-'37% 
'29.'37 
29.5, 
°31-'37 
'29-'37 
29.137 
27-'37 
°29.'37 
29.137 
28-'37 
28-'37 
29.'37 
29.137 
'28-'37 
29-'37 
'29-'37 
28-1374 
28-'37* 
29.137 
°25-'37% 
25-'37 


; °29-’37 
; '28-37 


’28-'37 
29-37 
"29-37 
’29-'37 
°29-'37 
’29-"37 
’29-'37 
°29-"37 
°29-"37* 
’29-"37 
’29~'37 
’29-"37 
’26-’27 
’26-’37 
’28-"37 
"29-37 


4; '29-'37 


’27-"37 
"30-37 
’25-"37 
’29-"37* 


4; °29-’37 


’25-"37 
’29-"37 
’29-"37 
’28-’37 
’28-"37 
’28-'37 
’26-"37 


; '26-"37 
; ’29-'37 
; °28-37 
; 29-37 
; °29-'37 


5; ’29-’37 


; °30-'37 
; °27-"37 


’29~"37 
’29-"37 


; °30-'37 
: 129.137 
: °28-'37 
: 129.137 
: °25-'37 
: °27-137 
: °29.137 
: °20.'37 
: °27-'37 
: '27.'37 
: °28-'37 
: °27.137 
27-137 


Prices 1938 Prices 


High Low 
23 - 19% 
58%4- 45% 
13%- 9% 
1%- 1 
213%4- 14% 
176%4-145 


14934-123 
72%4- 63% 
5%- 4 
363%4- 27% 
6%- i 
42 - 25% 
24 - 20 
6%- 3% 
10%- 6% 
10%- 5% 
19 - 14% 
103%- 97 
14%- 10% 


12334-106 
167 -140% 
21%4- 15% 
135%- 7% 
6%- 2% 
4514- 33% 
3354- 25% 
57%- 50% 
38%4- 29% 
26%- 15% 
11%- 9 


Now 
19 
47 
10 





we Oo a 























Par Shares Value Earns Earns, 1937 Div. Div. Long Term Prices 1938 Prices 

Thous. Book 1936 m=months 1937 1938 Price Range High Low Now 

100 350 eae omen oo tote Interboro Rapid Transit (r) : ae 59-134; ’29-’37 6%- 3% 4 

No 776 §6$53 $10.46 $11.23, 12 m_ Int. Business Machines.. . $6t $1.50t 255- 52; ’29-’37 15434-140 145 

No 4,246 63 6.36" 7.102 Int. Harvester............. 1.25 142- 10; ’28-’37 70 - 55% 59 

No 14,584 14 2.40 3.32, 12 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... 2250 0.50 73- 4; ’28-’37 52%- 43% 47 

No 6399 39 0.65 1.60, Fe S: 2 i. es laa 149- 3; ’29-’37 8%- 5% 7 

No 850 45 5.16 5.80,12 m Johns-Manville ........... 4.75a aor 243- 10; ’29-’37 86 - 66% 68 

No 10,822 30 2.36  4.60,12 m Kennecott Copper......... 3.50a 0.25 105- 5; ’29-'37 43%4- 32% 33 

10 5,491 18 1.99 es 2 See 1.20 0.30 92- 6; '26-37 18%- 15% 17 

No _ 1,822 27 1.90 154,12 m Kroger Grocery........... 1.60 0.40 132- 10; ’28-’37 17%4- 14 14 

No 2,506 16 4.29 4.25, 12 m_  Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 4 0.25 8014-3% ; ’29-'37 42 - a. 28 

25 2,277 38 7.25 6.34,12 m_ Liggett & Myers “B”...... 6a 1 128- 34; ’24-’37 102%4- 86 86 

No 1490 49 6.733 8.473 OO ae 7.50a 0.50 96- 8; ’29-'37 52%- 3934 41 

25 520 27 2.25 1.01, 12 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 1.60 0.30 87- 16; ’29-’37 21 - 15% 16 

10 ~=1,872 17 1.51 0.85, 12 m_ Lorillard (P.) Co......... 1.20 0.30 32- 8; ’29-’37 18 - 15% 16 

10 727 26 2.43 1.26,12 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 3 0.50 11834-1834; ’28-’37 26%- 17 17 

No 597 64 yp 4 255, 2m Mek Treeies....... 2.200. 1.25a 0.25 115- 10; ’28-’37 24%4- 17% 18 

No 1,504 41 EF Ss | 2.75a 0.50 256- 17; ’29-’37 323%- 26 28 

10 1,856 32 2.57 2.48,9 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 1.50 wie 45- 4; '26-’37 2254- 15% 16 

No 5,217 30 3.71 3.73, 12 m Montgomery Ward........ 4.90a 1 157- 4; ’28-37 37%4- 29% 31 

5 4,263 ore 0.85* . Nash-Kelvinator Corp..... 1 0.12% 119- 5; ’26-37* 12%- 8 8 

10 6,289 15 1.73 1.62, 12m National Biscuit........... 1.60 0.40 237- 17; ’28-37*  2056- 17% 20 

No 1,628 22 1.76 2.56, 12 m Nat. Cash Register........ 1.25a 0.50 149- 5; ’26-’37 18%4- ay 15 

No 6,264 12 2.01 1.56,12 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 0.30 87- 10; ’29-’37 153%4- 1 13 

No 2,037 19 3.83 3.94,12 m National Distillers Products 2.75a 0.50 125- 13; ’28-’37*  23%- 1984 21 

No 5,456 19 1.00° 1.342 Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.15 72- 5; ’26-’37 8%- 5% 6 

25 ~=2,167 52 6.09 9.00,12 m National Steel............. 3.50a 0.25 99- 13; ’29-'37 623%4- 49%4 50 

No 6,447 142 1.79 0.99,12 m New York Central........ a 257- 8; ’29-’37 19%- 11% 12 

100 ~=—- 1,571 98 5.18¢ 7.097,12m N. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r) wae 133- 2; ’29-'37 2%- 1% 2 

| No 8575 22 1.77 1.98, 12 m North American........... 1.60 0.30 187- 10; ’26-37 22 - 15% 17 
25 6,261 28 2.55 2.828 Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 99- 12; ’27-’37 28%- 25% 26 

No 15,000 3 0.47 0.20, 12 m Packard Motor Car....... 0.25 33- 2; ’29-’37 5%- 4 4 
50 13,168 89 2.94 2.07, 12 m_ Pennsylvania R. R........ 1.25 rae 110- 6; ’29-'37 24%4- 16 17 
No _ 5,503 31 2.68 2.67, 12 m_ Public Service of N. J..... 2.60 0.65 138- 28; ’27-'37 3514- 28 28 

: No 3,820 64 1.68 3.30, 12 m Pullman Incorporated...... 2.75a 0.37% 99- 3; ’27-'37 36%- 25 26 
) No 13,879 3 0.22 0.42, 12 m Radio Corporation......... 0.20 — 115- 3; ’29-37 7%- 5% 6 
1 1,395 Nil 1.524 2.02,9 m Remington Rand, Inc...... 1.20a" 0.50 58- 1; ’27-’37 1S%- 10% 11 
No 5,832 37 1.74 114,12 m_ Republic Steel............. sie cia 7914-1%; ’30-’37 2034- 14% 15 
{ 10 10,000 15 2.93 2.82, 12 m Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 1.20 - 27; °29-'37 4614- 36 37 
] No 5,476 43 6.27 _ 6m _ Sears, Roebuck............ 5.50a 3.25a 198- 10; ’27-’37 653%4- 52% 54 
g No 241 15 2.32" 1.098 Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... 162%a 0.25 40%4- %; '30-37 153%- 11% 12 
J 15 31,151 20 1.42 1.01,6 m Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.80a 0.25 23- 5; ’31-’37 163%- 12% 13 
3 No 746 = 32 3.00 2.87* South Porto Rico Sugar... 3.05a 1 49- 4; ’27-’37 28 - 19% 20 
3 25 3,183 26 2.42 2.22,12 m Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.62%4a 0.62%4a 92- 10; ’27-’37 241%4- 20% 21 
5 100 3,773 193 3.84 0.20, 12 m Southern Pacific........... tie eis 158- 6; ’29-'37 22%- 11 12 
2 100 1,298 163 1.01 1.697, 12m Southern Railway ......... eis cai 165- 2; ’28-’37 133%4- 6% 7 
6 No 12,648 4 1.13 0.71,12 m Standard Brands.......... 0.80 0.35 89-7 %: ’26-'37 9Y%- : 7 
6 No 2,162 56 1.22¢ 1.337, 12m Standard Gas & Electric (r) ... mete 244-214 ; ’29-'37 5%4- 3 
1 No 13,103 43 1.79 2.39,9 m Standard Oil of California... 2a 0.35a 82- 15; ’26-’37 33%- aby, 29 
7 25 25,856 44 c— ere Standard Oil of New Jersey 2.50a ae 85- 19; ’29-37 544%- 4334 44 
0 10 ~=—-1,705 15 5.10 5.36, 12 m_ Sterling Products.......... 4.20a 0.95 78%4- 46; ’33-37 5914- 54% 55 
7 5 1,242 12 1.82 1.55,12 m Stewart-Warner .......... la ae 77- 2; °29-'37 11%- 7% 8 
: 25 9,337 42 4.14 5.09, 12 m Texas Corporation......... 2.25a 1 75- 9; '26-'37 447%- 36 37 
8 No 3,840 16 2.57 3.02, 12 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2.75a 0.50 85- 12; ’26-’37 34 - 27 30 
9 No 2,411 17 3.84 449,12 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 5a 0.25 139- 8; ’29-’37 4814- 36% 37 
1 2 11,591 Re eee ge "TEANBRIDETIOR. «...0.6scccscess 0.45 0.37% 67- 2; °29-37 12%- 9% 10 
5 No 733 37 5.06 6.79, 12 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 4.50a 1 182- 7; ’28-'37 595%- 47% 48 
6 No 8,903 27 4.14 3.42,9 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 3.20 1.60 140- 16; ’29-’37 80 - 67% 69 
4 25 4,666 29 1.40 2.58, 12 m Union Oil of California.... 1.40a 0.30 58- 8; ’28-’37 21%- 18% 19 
4 100 2,223 198 8.20 6.15, 12 m Union Pacific.............. 6 3 298- 27; ’29-'37 8814- 61 62 
0 5 2,531 9 0.76 1.58, 12 m United Aircraft............ 1 ages 162- 7; ’29-37*  273%- 20% 23 
5 No 14,531 8 0.19 0.10,9 m United Corporation........ 0.20 ro 76- 2; ’29-’37 3%- 2% 3 
05 No 2,906 56 4.88 4.08, 12 m United Fruit .............. 4a 1.50 159- 10; ’26-’37 65%4- 56% 57 
5 No 23,252 11 1.09 1.05, 12 m United Gas Improvement... 1 0.25 60- 9; ’29-’37 11%- 9% 10 
8 No 391 33 0.20+ 0.77,6m_ U. S. Industrial Alcohol... wii 244- 13; ’28-37 23%4- 14% 15 
1 No 397 7 2.6472 2.7348 OO = eis 51- 1; ’28-’37 6%- 4% 5 
16 Rs 600 35 3.45 3.21,12 m_ U.S. Pipe & Foundry..... 3 2 72- 6; '28-'37 32 - 24% 25 
g ty) 837. 20 0.644 0.544,12 m_ U. S. Realty & Improve... ... ae 120- 2; ’29-'37 6%- 3% 4 
3 No 1,536 23 3.31 eT ~~ ean 72- 1; ’29-37 35%4- 22% 28 
50 529 78 7.22 8.22,10 m_ U. S. Smelting, R. & M 11 1 141- 10; °32-’37 71 - 57% 58 

: 100 8,703 151 2.91 ts Oe RB BI vccnvcccvcccces 1 - 262- 21; ’29-'37 62%- 47 48 
55 100 = 1,045 = 198 6.89 3.18, 12 m Western Union............ 2.25 ints 272- 12; ’28-’37 28%4- 20 21 
31 No 3,107 15 1.79 2.01,12 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 2.25 0.75 68- 9; ’27-'37 2714- 20% 21 
16 50 2,582 68 5.67 7.56,12m Westinghouse Electric ..... 6 1 293- 16; ’28-’37 109%- 76% 78 
9 10 9750 20 3.39 3.40, 12 m Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 0.60 104- 22; ’29-'37 43%%- 36 40 
. 1 1,300 6 1.36 0.86,12 m Yellow Truck “B”......... 37-13% ; ’29-’37 15%- 8% 12 
19 tDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extr r en arch 31 
15 (e) Year ended Apri e (f) Year ended “yo 31.) = wan AT ected » Ran Cas) eyes Hy Hh Pay Ay Sy Farge ot 
6 part 31. (p) Year ended November 30. A 4 a suanthe ended December 31. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Plus 20 per 
40 Plus ne. * ) — 5 pd =. ~ = a Plus 3 per cent. in stock. (v) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. (w) Forty weeks ended June 3. (x) 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 





New Stability 
in Foreign Policy 


EVELOPMENTS in American 
f) foreign policy during the next 

few months may appear confus- 
ing, unless one keeps in mind the cen- 
tral objective toward which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is aiming. 

The White House is cordial to all 
suggestions looking to defeat of the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo understandings. 
As some ranking officials see the sit- 
uation, a strong alliance should be 
developed between the “democratic” 
powers. President Roosevelt em- 
braces this suggestion more vigorous- 
ly than do most of his advisers on 
foreign affairs. 

The alliance of “democracies,” as 
understood in this program, would in- 
clude Russia, France, the United 
States—and Great Britain, if any- 
thing could get Great Britain into it. 
At the moment Great Britain is de- 
veloping an aloofness which makes 
her participation in any such venture 
highly improbable. 


But Congress Draws Back 


Mr. Roosevelt’s determination to 
check the dictators is irrevocable. So 
compelling is this attitude that some 
officials go to the extreme of referring 
to Russia as one of the great “de- 
mocracies” of the world. 

It should be emphasized, however, 
that the world-alliance idea has found 
practically no support in Congress. 


What Readers Say 


Hash & Re-Hash 


You suggested the discontinuance and 
return of your magazine with reasons if 
it proved unsatisfactory, and I had hoped 
to find something encouraging, something 
that might open up new avenues of thought 
instead of the same hash and re-hash that 
has been thrown out by your sort of maga- 
zine since President Roosevelt was first 
elected and advocated his new theories. 

If your ideas had worked or were work- 
able, why in the name of everything sensi- 
ble didn’t they work under Harding, Cool- 
idge, Hoover, et al., when business had 
everything its own way? 

Big business has always been greedy and 
grasping for government favors, has in- 
cited almost brutal labor competition and 
exacted in profits “all the public would 
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Reduced to its essence, the over- 
whelming sentiment of Congress is, 


“Keep out of it!” It is certain that 
neither House at the present time 
would approve any overt step of for- 
eign intervention, economic or mili- 
tary. 

The Johnson Act forbids American 
loans, private or governmental, to any 
power in default on war-debt pay- 
ments. This effectively limits Amer- 
ican economic participation in Eu- 
rope. The Neutrality Act further 
limits the scope of executive discre- 
tion in foreign wars; and there ap- 
pears little likelihood that this meas- 
ure will be repealed in the present 
session. 

Another fatal weakness in the blue- 
print dream of a world alliance of 
democracies is that France is in no 
position, either politically or econom- 
ically, to offer any dependable par- 
ticipation. 

Until recently the management of 
American foreign policy was directed 
by the President personally. During 
the last few weeks there has been an 
important change. The established 
career personnel of the State Depart- 
ment now is taking an increasing part 
in shaping policies. Secretary Hull 
himself is reasserting a determination 
to be heard on major decisions. The 
recent revelation that the White 
House had been communicating di- 
rectly with foreign governments 
through Ambassador William C. Bul- 
litt at Paris, without the knowledge 
of the Secretary of State, is believed 
to have contributed much toward re- 
viving of influence of the State De- 
partment’s career service. 

The Bullitt conversations are un- 
derstood in informed quarters to have 
been the origin of the proposal to 
align Russia, France and the United 
States in a united front for the pres- 


stand.” Any President, Theodore Roose- 
velt, or any other right-thinking man, who 
dared to suggest the curbing of these prac- 
tices, has been hissed. 

B. B. is shocked at any attempt the Gov- 
ernment has made either to control these 
practices or to provide legislation that 
might be of any encouragement to the 
worker. “Why, that would be taking away 
the workers’ rights, their rugged individ- 
ualism,” etc. How about this rugged indi- 
vidualism in regard to their own offspring? 
Why hoard millions for them and smother 
their rugged individualism? Why not make 
them start from the beginning? It is a poor 
rule that won’t work both ways, and in this 
way they display base hypocrisy.—J. D. 
Hart, Miami, Fla. 


All in the Same Boat 


Your article on “Public Gradually Sizing 
Up Politicians” appeals to me very much. 





ervation of democracy. When Mr. 
Hull learned how far these conversa- 
tions had advanced without his hay- 
ing been consulted, he was as much 
pained as surprised. It is now un- 
derstood, therefore, that all future 
decisions regarding foreign policy 
will be announced through the regu- 
lar State Department channels. 


We Have a New Policy 


Matters having been thus clarified, 
it is possible to set down authorita- 
tively the major outlines of American 
foreign policy today. They are: 

1. Increased armaments solely for 
defense. 

2. No military alliance with any 
power. 

3. No advance pledges, economic 
or military, looking toward “collec- 
tive security.” 

4. Preferential concessions to 
friendly powers through the recipro- 
cal trade treaties. 

5. Private armament credits to 
friendly powers within the terms of 
the Johnson Act. 

6. Strong diplomatic representa- 
tions in defense of American inter- 
ests in areas of military upheaval. 

The ultimate significance of this 
new definition of United States for- 
eign policy is that it is far removed 
from a crusade to “quarantine” ag- 
gressor nations, as projected by the 
President at Chicago last October. 

It is more than a reasonable as- 
sumption that England now is operat- 
ing on about the same general terms 
as this country in relation to develop- 
ments on the Continent and in China. 

Thus, as- viewed by experienced 
diplomatic observers in Washington, 
the dangers of a general war in Eu- 
rope have been mitigated immeasur- 
ably during the last thirty days. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 


I am not a manufacturer, not a politician, 
but try to make my living selling real 
estate for the Federal Land Bank of Balti- 
more in a mighty good country, and I wish 
you more success in trying to wake up 
the business men so that we might save it 
from utter ruin. 

I think there should be some restrictions 
on business, but have never been able to 
make any money unless the big boys were 
making some—J. FLtoyp Leonarp, Roa- 
noke, Va. 


In Full Accord 


I am a regular reader of Forpes, and 
especially “$$ in Inventions.” I sincerely 
believe that if more people felt the same 
as B. C. Forbes does about the present 
business slump we would certainly have 
better business conditions in this country 
today. I would like to say further that I 
am in full accord with him on many of his 
views.—A. Smpney Harpy, Atlanta, Ga. 








SALESMANS pany 
Da” 22% Kala 


Hbraany 


REPORT | 


, Long Distance telephone 
*” service cuts the time re- 
quired to see prospects— 
makes time spent with 


nate wasted visits and long lobby-waits. Telephone contacts between trips prevent 
loss of business, clear up complaints, keep customers friendly. x Long Distance is 
fast, personal—pays dividends on modest monthly investments. Try it and see. 











‘Titell you 
the difference 
| have found 


in 
cigarettes ” 


WILBUR SHAW 


record-smashing auto driver 


to BEN E. WILBUR, 


radio announcer 


is the 


cigarette that agrees 





with me—the cigarette 


that lets me, enjoy 


1°? 


smoking to the full 
ue 


PEOPLE DO APPRECIATE THE 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 5 


IN CAMELS 


THEY ARE THE 


LARGEST-SELLING 


CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 





“You're known as a 
great Camel smoker, 
Mr. Shaw. Are they 
reallyso different from 
other cigarettes?” 


“Yes, Ben, they sure are! That’s why 
they’re the racing drivers’ favorite. 
To us, there are so many things that 
mean a great deal in smoking. One 
big angle is that Camels agree with 
‘me! Y’'ve smoked Camels for 10 years, 
so I know that from experience.” 





“ON THE AIR” after his victory in the 500-mile Indianapolis race, Wilbur Shaw 
said: “This is the happiest day of my life—outside my wedding day.” Then 
reached for a Camel. “First thing after a race,” he says, pointing out another 
difference between Camels and other cigarettes, “I get a ‘lift’ with a Camel.” 





MEMORIAL DAY is. when 
Shaw races. Most of the 
rest of the year, you'll 
find him “noodling” out 
a tough problem in auto- 
motive design. He gets in 
a good bit of Camel 
smoking, doing it. 


Copyright, 1988, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Camels are a matchless 
blend of finer, 


MORE EXPENSIVE 





TOBACCOS — 


Turkish and Domestic. 








— 
te 


ONE SMOKER 
TELLS ANOTHER 


SHAW AND COTTON 
HENNING, famous racing 
car builder, agree on how 
important healthy nerves 
are. And Shaw says: “The 
fact that Camels don’t 
get On my nerves scores 
a big hit with me.” 














“IT’S YOUR MOVE, Cath- 
leen,” says Wilbur to Mrs. 
Shaw, his checkers part- 
ner. His own move is to 
light up a Camel —“for 
digestion’s sake.” “A few 
Camels help my digestion 
along,” he adds. 


‘Camels 
agree with me 









